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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ARLIAMENT met on Monday, and one Member of the 
House of Commons is even said to have reached the 
House by 6 a.m. Undoubtedly another really entered at 
half-past 6 o'clock, which shows that youthful enthusiasm 
and impatience is not yet dead. But the House did not 
begin to fill till after 12 o’clock, nor did the Royal Com- 
missioners enter the House of Lords till2p.m. After being 
summoned to the House of Lords to hear the Queen’s 
Commission for the opening of Parliament read, the newly 
elected Members returned to the House of Commons, when 
Sir Reginald Palgrave, the Chief Clerk, pointed to Sir 
J. R. Mowbray, M.P. for the University of Oxford, who 
rose and proposed that the right hon. gentleman the 
Member for Carlisle, who was elected to the chair in the 
last Parliament, should be chosen Speaker. He did so, he 
said, in accordance with the “cherished traditions and 
best precedents” of the House. In the case of Mr. Gully 
there was no excuse for breaking through these tradi- 
tions, or ignoring these precedents. Mr. Gully had been 
“courteous and accessible to every Member of the House.” 
He was “vigilant and prompt if he detected the approach of 
some storm-clond,” and if he (Sir J. R. Mowbray) read 
aright, he had given indications of a “reserve of strength ” 
and “courageous self-assertion” such as the House of 
Commons expects to find in its Speaker. Mr. John Ellis, the 
Gladstonian Whip,?seconded the motion in very dignified 
and appropriate language, expressing his conviction that 
Mr. Balfour had increased his great claims on the confidence 
of the House by sanctioning this confirmation of the tradi- 
tions and precedents of the House of Commons. 


Mr. Gully, having thanked the proposer and seconder for 
the kind terms in which they had spoken of him, said that 
to his mind the impartiality attributed to him was not 
only the first duty of a Speaker, but his easiest duty also. 
“But to appear impartial at all moments, or to all sections 
of the - House, is something which is, I fear, beyond the 
powers of any Speaker.” Occasions would necessarily arise, 
especially in exerting the new power entrusted to him, of 
refusing or sanctioning the motion for the closure of debate, 
when sections of the House must necessarily be dissatisfied 
with the decision of the Chair. In such cases he hoped to be able 
to bear the manifestation of such feelings with equanimity, and 
to wait for his vindication for the ultimate verdict of the 
House on his general conduct in the Chair. Mr. Gully was 
then conducted to the Chair, and having thanked the 
House for his election, was congratulated in happy terms 
by Mr. Balfour and Sir William Harcourt. On the following 
day (Tuesday) the Qneen’s approval of his election was 
announced in the House of Lords. So happily terminates a 








putable strength. 


The Qaeen’s Speech, read only on Thursday after most 
of the Members had been sworn in, was perfectly colour- 
less, as befits a Session of Parliament summoned only 
to provide the Administration with the means of put- 
ting money in its purse. Her Majesty congratulated 
Parliament on her friendly relations with foreign Powers, 
and on the peace between China and Japan, regretted 
deeply the outrages in China, reported the steps taken 
to put an end to them (which do not seem very likely to be 
eTective), enlarged on the necessity of introducing effectual 
reforms into the government of Armenia, indicated the con- 
ditions on which Bechuanaland is to be incorporated in the 
Cape Colony, and asked for the funds necessary for the 
supply of the various services of the Crown. Farther, her 
Majesty remarked on the inexpediency of embarking on any 
debatable changes in legislation at this period of the year. 


Lord Rosebery’s speech on the Address was in his lightest 
vein, and perhaps not in the best possible taste. His jibe 
that the Duke of Argyll’s language about the late Govern- 
ment “ was very strong even for a honeymoon,” of course pro- 
duced a laugh; but it can hardly be said to come under the 
description conveyed by the refrain of the popular song,— 
“It was fanny, without being vulgar.” When Lord Rosebery 
forgot to be facetious, he can hardly be said to have improved 
his claim to statesmanship. It will scarcely be believed, but 
he actually got out that rusty old weathercock, “the pre- 
dominant partner,” and nailed it to the mast once more. Those 
words were, he archly admitted, “ spoken on the spur of the 
moment ;” “but,” said Lord Rosebery, “I also declare that 
they embodied the result of my deepest and most conscientious 
convictions.” Lord Rosebery went on with an evident remini- 
scence of Mrs. Micawber,—“I have never withdrawn from 
them, and I never will withdraw from them, because they re- 
present the common-sense of the Irish question.” These words 
were followed by yet another explanation of the famous 
phrase which we confess ourselves utterly unable to follow, 
but the result on one’s mind is the belief that on the Home- 
rule question Lord Rosebery is still facing north by south. 
But that, we presume, is just the effect which Lord Rosebery 
wished to produce. 


Lord Salisbury’s speech was full of weight and of the 
sense of high responsibility. After the announcement that 
the decision in regard to Chitral arrived at by the Govern- 
ment would be found to be supported by the papers which 
would be laid before the House on the subject, Lord 
Salisbury turned to Armenia. Here he used language of 
admonition to the Sultan stronger than we ever remember 
to have seen addressed by an English Prime Minister to any 
foreign Power. Mr. Gladstone never employed terms so 
menacing to the authority of the Sultan. The Sultan was 
afraid of having his independence impaired; but he must 
remember that his independence was of a very special kind, 
and rested on the agreement of the Powers. But the Powers 
felt that there was a danger lest, in giving this artificial 
stability to Turkey, “they should be upholding a mechanism 
which did not work for buman happiness and progress.” 
“ How long,” continued Lord Salisbury, “ the present state of 
things will go on, I confess appears to me more doubtful than 
it did twenty years ago...... If generation after genera- 
tion cries of misery come up from various parts of the 
Turkish Empire, 1 am sure the Sultan cannot blind himself 
to the probability that Europe will at some time or other 
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become weary of the appeals that are made to it and the 


factitious strength that is given to his Empire will fail it.” 
As if this were not enough, the Prime Minister concluded, 
“the Sultan will make a grave and calamitous mistake if, 
for the sake of maintaining a mere formal independence, for 
the sake of resisting a possible encroachment on his nominal 
prerogatives, he refuses to accept the assistance and to listen 
to the advice of the European Powers in extirpating from his 
dominions an anarchy and a weakness which no treaties and 
no sympathy will prevent from being fatal in the long run to 
the Empire over which he rules.” We cannot exaggerate our 
satisfaction with Lord Salisbury’s words. They are worthy of 
the English Government, and unless the Sultan is absolutely 
determined on working his own ruin, they should produce the 
desired effect. 


In the House of Commons, after very brief speeches from 
Mr. Legh and Mr. T. H. Robertson, who moved and seconded 
the Address, Sir William Harcourt, in a very moderate 
speech, remarked that if it were true that Nature abhors a 
vacuum, Nature must on this occasion have formed a very 
unfavourable opinion of the Speech from the Throne, and 
asked the questions concerning Armenia and Chitral which 
were the chief subject of the speeches in the Upper House. 
Mr. Balfour answered these questions in the same manner 
as Lord Salisbury, though laying special emphasis on in- 
formation received from India which had not been laid 
before the late Government, and which had weighed heavily 
in favour of the retention of Chitral, Mr. John Redmond’s 
amendment to the Address, inviting the Government to 
declare themselves at once on Irish Home-rule, Irish 
Land-law reform, the Evicted Tenants question, and 
other Irish matters, elicited a very clear and able address 
from Mr. J. W. Balfour, in which he promised the most 
steady resistance to Home-rule; assured the House that the 
non-contentious clauses of Mr. Morley’s Land Bill should be 
brought in and passed next Session; and, as regards Evicted 
Tenants, that as much should be done as could be done by a 
Government which did not propose to enforce their return to 
the holdings from which they had been evicted, except with 
the consent of the landlords. In the course of the subsequent 
debate, Dr. Tanner called one of Mr. Harrington’s statements 
“a lie,” and was called to order by the Speaker, and on re- 
fusing to apologise, was directed to retire from the House, 
which he did in a very violent manner, after calling the 
House “a dirty House,”—an epithet which, coming from him, 
almost persuaded the House of Commons to accept it as at 
least partially appropriate. 


The Government has announced its policy in regard to 
Chitral, which is a sort of compromise between the views of 
the annexationists and those who were for retiring. Two 
native regiments, with two mountain guns and two Maxims, 
will hold Chitral and the country from Chitral to Kala 
Darosh, which will be the headquarters of the force. From 
Kala Darosh to Dir the country will be under Chitral levies, 
the Khan of Dir providing them as far as Chakdara. At the 
same time three other native regiments will hold the Mala- 
kand Pass, and a fourth the bridge over the Swat river. 
The retirement of the superfluous troops has at once been 
begun. The arrangement cannot but be an expensive one—the 
annual charge is put at twenty-five lakhs of rupees, or, say, 
£160,000—and we are still unpersuaded that the policy of 
evacuation would not have proved wiser. We admit, however, 
that the strong conviction entertained by the Indian Govern- 
ment that it was absolutely necessary to hold Chitral made 
it almost impossible for the Ministry to insist on evacution. 


On Tuesday the Times published an important article on 
the subject of the Upper Mekong. The attempt to settle 
the respective claims of France and England by a joint 
commission on the spot has failed, and the negotiations 
will now have to be carried on in Paris and London. The 
history of the way in which French and English interests 
have come into conflict on the Upper Mekong is simple 
enough. When we annexed Upper Burmah we annexed as 
part of it the Shan States. But part of the territory be- 
longing to the Shan States “straddled the Mekong,”—that 
is, included country on both the east and the west banks 
of the river. Hence, as long ago as 1886 we possessed 





came the hostilities between France and Siam, and the ceg. 
sion to France of whatever of the west bank of the Mekong 
belonged to Siam. Before this arrangement we had contem. 
plated banding over to Siam the Shan State—Kiang Kheng 
—whose territories are on both sides of the river, When, 
however, the Siamese succumbed to French pressure, we 
abandoned the idea, and retained Kiang Kheng as our own, 
If the transfer of Kiang Kheng had been made, and then 
Siam had abandoned all the east bank of the Mekong to 
France, the present French claim would of course be perfectly 
good. Bat since the transfer was not made, France could 
only get out of Siam what belonged to Siam. At abont the 
time when we thought of transferring Kiang Kheng to Siam, 
we did actually cede two other Shan States to China, but 
only on the understanding that the Chinese should not cede 
them to any other nation without our leave. That was the 
situation when we appointed a joint Commission to try to 
construct a buffer-State on the Upper Mekong. When, how. 
ever, our Commissioner (Mr. Scott) arrived, he found that 
French traders had entered the State of Kiang Kheng, and 
had actually hoisted the tricolour in its capital, Mongsin, 
Mr. Scott at once forced these aggressive merchants to retire, 
and placed a guard at Mongsin. 


Mr. Scott then found that the French Commissioner, M, 
Pavie, was inspired by the same spirit as the traders. The 
French official denied the very existence of the Shan State 
of Kiang Kheng, and declared Mongsin to be a part of 
the former Siamese province of Nan. After this absurd 
claim, it was not unnatural that the Commission broke up 
without any business being done. Meantime, two hundred 
Goorkhas have been sent to the disputed territory, a telegraph 
line is all but completed to Mongsin, and the Chief Commis. 
sioner of Burmah has pledged the word of England to the 
Shan chiefs that Kiang Kheng is part of the British Empire, 
and will remain so. Of course, if the French want a subject 
of quarrel, they have got one to their hand; but we trust 
they will be wise enough to recognise our rights and respect 
them. If they think they can turn us out of Kiang Kheng 
by force, they are very much mistaken. 


The Spaniards make no progress in putting down the Cuban 
revolt, which is, indeed, slowly spreading. According to 
recent telegrams the Spanish troops are dying fast, and the 
number of insurgents is increasing. The rebels not only 
extort money from the planters under threat of burning the 
sugar plantations, but kill the cattle of any man who has 
supplied beef to the soldiers. Meantime, the Reservists are 
being called out in Spain to supply the troops needed, and 
this is causing great dissatisfaction. Ata place near Barce- 
lona the Reservists would not march when ordered, and, 
according to a telegram from Madrid, “a force of gendarmes 
had to fire in the air to enforce discipline.” That sounds 
very like comic opera, but it looks as if the war were any- 
thing but popular. We do not doubt, however, that, popular 
or unpopular, the Reservists will be forced to march. Spain 
will bleed to death rather than give up Cuba or let her govern 
herself, 


There is little or no news as regards China and the punish- 
ment of the men who committed the massacre on the mis- 
sionaries, except that Mr. Mansfield has proceeded to Kucheng, 
the place of massacre, to make inquiry, under the protection of 
a guard of a hundred Chinese soldiers. We confess that in 
the existing state of anarchy in Southern China this seems 
a very dangerous proceeding. We can hardly doubt what 
will happen if the Chinese guard meets a body of two or 
three thousand Vegetarians. They will simply run away, or 
else secure their own lives by joining the rebels. Many 
competent observers hold that our Government must insist 
on the Emperor taking prompt and effectual measures to 
bring the original criminals to justice, and to protect the rest 
of the missions; and of course this is in the abstract the right 
policy to pursue. Our only doubt is as to the power of the 
Emperor to enforce obedience. It is a very difficult business 
to put pressure upon a moribund jelly-fish. 





We are glad to see that it is the intention of the Govern- 
ment to appoint Mr. J. W. Lowther to the Chairmanship of 
Committees. That is an excellent choice, for Mr. Lowther is 





territory on the west bank of the Mekong. Several years later 





greatly liked and respected in the House and enjoys its confi- 
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dence. Though a young man, as politicians go, he was, we 
believe, placed on the panel of Deputy-Speakers in the last 
Parliament. The only pity is that Mr. Lowther’s sound sense 
and clearness of vision should not be utilised in the work of 
administration. He made an excellent Under-Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, and his speeches were models of firmness and 
moderation. The principle of inverted nepotism was, however, 
held to exclude him from the Ministry. His wife is a niece of 


Lord Salisbury. 


On Tuesday Reuter’s Agency published a very interesting 
interview with Colonel Shervinton, who has just returned 
from Madagascar, where it will be remembered that he held 
the position of Commander-in-Chief. He resigned because the 
Hovas would not adopt the means of defence against the 
French which he suggested. Though he thinks the Hovas 
have thrown away their best chance of stopping the French 
advance, he is by no means sure that they will not still find 
the native force quite capable of giving a good account of 
itself, The present position of the French is not by any 
means satisfactory. Far from their principal difficulties 
having been surmounted, they have only just begun. It is 
true that great obstacles have been overcome, but now they 
have to deal with mountain ranges and to pass through the 
fever-stricken district of Vonizongo. Up to the present, the 
French troops have had to make roads at an altitude of 
1,500 ft. at the most, but they have yet to scale the beights of 
Fibaonana, thirty-five miles from the capital, and the chief 
town of the Vonizongo district of Imerina, at least 6,000 ft. 
above sea-level. ‘“‘My own opinion,” he adds, “is that the 
Malagasy will make a stand at Babay, a mountain ridge 
which the French cannot well avoid.” Many of the Hovas 
are, he says, well armed; and he declares that, in the matter 
of machine-guns and artillery, they are better provided 
than the French. For all that, the French are quite certain 
to beat. It is only a question of what it will cost the French 
in money and chagrin. 


The French Press, headed curiously enough by M. Leroy- 
Beaulieu in the Economiste Frangais, is extremely anxious 
that France should order the Bey to denounce the Commercial 
Treaty between Italy and Tunis, which, according to the 
French, becomes denounceable in the course of the next three 
weeks. The Treaty, they allege, was only made for twenty 
years certain, but if not denounced, it will be automatically 
renewed. The Débats, supporting this view, goes on to 
declare that the Commercial Treaty with England can be 
denounced at pleasure by either, or if not, “ by amicable nego- 
tiations a change in the present system may be obtained.” 
That is a somewhat large assumption. Unless we are 
much mistaken, France will find it very difficult to enter 
into amicable negotiations with England about the Tunisian 
Treaty while her negotiations with England are so obviously 
unamicable in every other part of the world. The present 
Government are not likely to fall into the mistake of giving 
way to France in the general and unsecured hope of her being 
influenced thereby in the direction of friendliness. The talk 
of denouncing the English Treaty without our leave is non- 
sense. The maintenance of that Treaty was again and again 
assured tous by France during the negotiations 4 propos of 
the occupation of Tanis. 


Prince Ferdinand returned to Sofia on Tuesday, and was 
received by the notables of the capital. It was noticed, how- 
ever, that though the official decorations were magnificent, 
the crowd was almost silent. It is also stated that the 
alleged murderer of M. Stambouloff calmly viewed the 
procession from a balcony. Archbishop Clement did not 
appear among the ecclesiastical dignitaries who received the 
Prince, giving the plea of ill-health. It is said in some quar- 
ters that he has joined the anti-dynastic party, but the Times’ 
correspondent denies this, and says that he is informed on 
high authority that there are no grounds for doubting the 
Archbishop’s loyalty. It was noticed that the Prince 
immediately on his arrival reviewed the troops, visited the 
barracks, and had a long conference with the War Minister. 
“There are many indications,” adds the Times’ correspondent, 
“that the army may soon prove an important factor in the 
situation.” 


The Times of Thursday, in a very wise and statesmanlike 
article, deals with the question of the Commander-in-Chief. 








After using language which shows that the talk of the Duke 
of Cambridge withdrawing his resignation is nonsense, 
and that no attempt will be made to give the office to the 
Dake of Connaught, it proceeds to point out that in view 
of the fact that Lord Roberts has gone to Ireland, Lord 
Wolseley will be the natural person to appoint to the 
office, which will be reorganised in accordance with the 
principles involved in the recommendations of the Hartington 
Commission. In future the Commander-in-Chief will be an 
officer like the First Naval Lord,—that is, the permanent 
official head of the Army, and the chief adviser of the 
Secretary of State. The office, says the Times, is to be a 
five-year appointment. 


Mr. Goldwin Smith wrote to last Saturday’s Times from 
Toronto, that the first use of victory should be to reorganise 
the House of Lords on an effective,—which he explains as 
meaning an elective,—basis. We cannot agree with him. In 
the first place, the House of Commons will never consent to 
the deliberate election of a rival to itself in the power and 
right to interpret the will of the people. And in the next 
place, one elective Assembly has no rational justification for 
pretending to correct the interpretation given by another 
elective Assembly to the indications of popular belief, The 
only effective appeal from a true representative Assembly, is 
to the people who themselves returned them; and in our 
opinion a dignified and impartial Upper House that is not 
elective, should be endowed with no further power than 
that of clearing up doubts as to the will of the people, by 
referring those doubts directly to the people’s decision. 
We earnestly hope that the opportunity may be seized to 
recast the present House of Lords in such a fashion as to 
render it a proper authority for setting in motion this con- 
sultative process. But the obvious difficulty is that just 
after a very remarkable endorsement of the House of Lords, 
as it is, by the people, there will be no little difficulty in 
persuading either statesmen or the public that it ought to be 
“ the first use of victory” to supersede the House of Lords as 
it is by the House of Lords as some one imagines that it 
ought to be. 


The Westminster Gazette accuses us of not looking facts in 
the face as regards the figures of the General Election. We 
rather think that it is the Westminster Gazette which does not 
look facts in the face. We not only accepted, but laid great 
stress on the main fact that a very large number of elections 
depended on small majorities which might as likely as not be 
turned into minorities at the next by-elections. We not only 
accepted, but laid stress on the fact next in importance (and 
we believe long before the Westminster Gazette had itself ever 
drawn attention to it), that the total numbers of the great 
parties are almost always near to an equality, and that this 
is just as true in 1895 as it was in 1886, though in 1892 the 
Gladstonian popular vote had been larger in proportion. Bat 
we contended, and contend, that when a change between one 
General Election and the next is very widely spread over the 
surface of the Kingdom—as it certainly was when a popular 
majority of 100,000 made a vastly greater difference than 
had been made bya popular majority of 200,000—it means 
a great deal, and does not mean a stroke of chance. And 
we showed that as between 1892 and 1895 this widespread 
change had taken place. Scotland, though still on the 
whole Gladstonian, is now not very far from being equally 
divided in its seats, and is still more near to being equally 
divided in its popular vote, which implies a very great 
change from the condition of things three years ago. 
Wales, instead of being all but entirely Gladstonian, has 
now a Conservative minority of eight Members where it had 
only three, and the Conservative popular vote is much more in 
proportion to the Gladstonian popular vote than even the 
proportion of the Members, and in England the advance of 
Conservatism and Liberal Unionism is so remarkable that 
but,for the North of England, Gladstonianism is to a very 
considerable extent obliterated. It suits the Westminster 
Gazette to write as if we had been discussing the present 
condition of things absolutely, and not the relative results of 
the Election of 1895 as compared with that of 1892, Bat in 
this it just ignores the essential drift of our article. 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 
New Consols (2}) were on Friday, 107}—1073. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


Qe 
THE BEWILDERMENT OF THE RADICALS. 


i pe Radicals are evidently bewildered, and very 
reasonably bewildered, by the result of the Elections. 
It is not only that they are amazed at the wide diffusion 
and mass of the anti-Radical feeling in the country. For 
that they account by saying that, after all, it is due to 
chance more than to conviction that the scale did not turn 
the other way. The democracy may be on the Conserva- 
tive side now, but if it had not been for Local Option, who 
knows that it would not have been on the other side? It 
does not seem to us very gratifying to the justice of 
democratic feeling to attribute its vibrations to King 
Chance. But, however that may be,—and we have no 
doubt that Sir William Harcourt’s eager adoption of the 
Local Option Bill did turn a great many electors against 
him,—what bewilders the Radicals even more, is the want 
of evidence of any strong enthusiasm for them, even 
more than the existence of exceedingly widespread irrita- 
tion against them. You would suppose from the elaborate 
investigations that the Westminster Gazette has been 
setting on foot, that the one dominant influence on the 
Radical side is party feeling,—in other words, the 
acquired habit of members of the Gladstonian party of 
regarding themselves as Radicals, and as bound to vote 
for the Radical Government. As for the special Radical 
programme, there seems to be little but indifference, 
except where there is deep vexation with it. Accord- 
ing to the information obtained, Local Option was 
their ruin. Disestablishment lost them many votes. 
For Home-rule scarcely anybody cared either one way or 
the other. As we write, we have not heard the answer 
to the question, “ Was it the proposed abolition of the 
Peers that did the mischief?” but we cannot have the 
smallest doubt that, looking to the complete indifference 
with which Lord Rosebery’s appeal was received all over 
the country, this proposal, like the rest, utterly failed to 
stir the pulses of the Radical party, and did alienate a 
good many hesitating votes. The real difficulty is to find 
out that there was any item in the Newcastle pro- 
gramme which improved the prospects of the Radical 
party, though there were certainly many which, when 
looked steadily in the face, disgusted them. If there had 
been no programme at all, they would certainly have 
done better. Party spirit would then have had a much 
freer course, and the Radicals would have voted merely 
because they were Radicals, and not because any particular 
Radical measure was to be passed. So faras we can judge, 
when it came to the point, even Radicals were more 
alarmed at their own leaders’ doings, than pleased by 
them. They were willing to vote for them rather because 
they had always supposed themselves to share the senti- 
ments of their Radical leaders, and had always cheered 
them, than because they really liked what was proposed. 
It is quite clear that very few really cared for Home-rule, 
though many felt themselves bound to vote for it. As for 
Disestablishment, when they came to consider it, they 
hardly liked to think of the country without its national 
Church; and it was very hard on it to take away such a 
large proportion of its funds. They would vote against the 
Establishment, of course, because they were Radicals, and 
had often cheered speeches against its monopoly of the 
national title, but they voted rather less heartily now that 
it meant something concrete and practical than they voted 
against it while the cause remained a mere cause, founded 
on abstract principle. And it was just the same, we 
suspect, with the House of Lords. They had often 
shouted, “ Down with the Lords!” and they were bound 
to vote with their leaders, but after all it would be 
very dull without the Lords; the Lords had acted very 
prudently in not allowing Home-rule to be carried by 
a majority of thirty-two, or thereabouts, and, on the 
whole, England would probably be worse off without them. 
That, we should say, is the general drift of Radical opinion, 
—very irritable against the proposal to throw everything 
into the hands of the teetotalers; not at all enthusiastic 
for destroying the old Church; entirely indifferent to 
Home-rule, if not rather averse to it; and probably 
decidedly reluctant to part with such an old and interest- 
ing feature of our Constitution as the House of Lords, 
just when the House of Lords is doing its duty by 











preventing Irishmen from riding roughshod over ug, 
Even Radicals begin to feel half Conservative, and to 
feel qualms, when they are asked to put in force their 
own principles and strike down familiar institutions, 
They vote straight, generally, because they are proud of 
being party men, but they vote with no enthusiasm, 
They are much more disposed to gag at what they dis. 
like, than to ke thankful to their leaders for proposing: 
to give them what they had professed to wish for. 

Well, if this be the real condition of the Radical mind, 
—and we think it is,—we do not wonder at the bewilder. 
ment of the Radical Members. It seems as if English 
Radicals were half Conservatives who have committed 
themselves to abstract cries to which they feel bound to 
be loyal. They are far more leyal to a Liberal Govern. 
ment which goes forward very timidly and very slowly, 
than they are to a Radical Government which boasts 
of carrying out big programmes in a wholesale (and 
rather ridiculous) fashion. Just consider the result ag 
regards the one article of faith which their Irish allies 
are prepared to compel them to stick to,—Irish Home- 
rule. The most that can be said, the most that even 
earnest Home-rulers can put forward for Home-rule, 
is that there was no very strong feeling against it 
amongst professed Liberals, that the party cared very 
little about it, and were pleased to regard it as virtually 
shelved! What can be conceived more hopeless than that. 
a policy on which Mr. Gladstone had staked everything 
and which Mr. Morley had nailed to the mast, should be 
calmly regarded as shunted, and as so impracticable, that 
very few Radicals thought of it at all as they went to the 
polls? Is that an encouraging view of the matter for the 
Radical leaders? The mainstay of “ justice to Ireland,” 
the proudest boast of those who hail the “union of 
hearts,” to be pushed into the background and described 
as not on the whole hurtful to the Radical party, because 
no one thought of it as imminent at all! We can 
hardly imagine a more bewildering condition of things for 
Radical leaders than to discover that their first and most 
ostentatiously lauded principle, on which something like 
eighty Parliamentary allies rested their allegiance, is re- 
ceived with perfect indifference in the country at large, and 
is only not to be regarded as having lost the late Govern- 
ment popular support, because it is also to be regarded as 
having gained them none, except in the Irish colonies of our 
great towns. We are told that we shall hear a great deal 
more about Home-rule in the future than we have heard in 
the past. And perhaps we may,—from the Irish. But is 
it not bewildering to find that the “ union of hearts” really 
means complete indifference on one side, and nothing but 
stern insistence on the letter of the bond, on the other side ? 
Here have the Radical party been boasting for ten 
years that they had pacified Ireland by the mere promise 
of Home-rule, and when it comes to the point of asking 
what that promise really means, the answer is that fortun- 
ately, to the English people at least, it means nothing. It 
has rot greatly injured the fortunes of the Government 
which held out that promise, chiefly because very few of 
the electors thought that the promise wouldever be fulfilled. 
Well, if that is the net result of ten years’ sensational 
azitation, and three years’ practical endeavour to embody 
that agitation in a change of the law of the country, 
what are the Radical party to think of their own 
prospects? They may console themselves by repeating 
that it is only King Chance who is against them. But 
how are they going to get that very mythical monarch on 
their side? We suppose they will say,—By abjuring the 
teetotalers, by adopting a policy of reserve on Dis- 
establishment, and by doing all they can to weaken the 
House of Lords. Well, that is not a very hopeful pro- 
gramme. We suppose they will rely chiefly on the proba- 
bility that the next swing of the pendulum will be a more 
considerable one, and that they have much more to hope 
from the blunders of the Coalition than from the strategy 
of their own party. 


THE HEAVY BURDEN OF EMPIRE. 

F a British Government were once to realise to the full 
the extent of its difficulties and responsibilities, it must 

sink under the weight. It is only because the weary Titan 
is half blinded by excessive toil, that she is able to bear 
the “ too vast orb of her fate.”—Those are thoughts which 
cannot but strike any one who, for some reason or other, is 
led into a train of political speculation which encourages 
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: nd aside for a moment and view as a whole the 
him ling burden of Empire. He then sees that there 
a upon the shoulders of the Cabinet responsibilities and 

Jexities which are positively heart-shaking in their 
magnitude and intensity, and in their possibilities for 
good or evil, not merely as regards England, but the whole 
human race. Could the ordinary Englishman see the 
questions which a Cabinet has to face as part of its daily 
work, put side by side and catalogued, his first impulse 
must be to ask,— How do these gentlemen manage to sleep 
at night, or take a holiday, or play golf? Their responsi- 
bilities must hang over them like a nightmare. Of 
course, this would be a very exaggerated way of looking 
at the matter. People who have to do highly responsible 
things learn to do them with as much coolness as drinking 
tea. Theoretically, the head station-master at Waterloo 
orght to be grey-haired with worry at the thought of the 
confusion and accident he might cause by wrong orders. 
Again, a General in the field should be unable to smile 
for the thought of the disasters which a slip of memory 
might produce. Yet, in fact, station-masters and Generals 
are just like other people. So with the members of an 
English Cabinet. Though they realise their responsibility 
and recognise the appalling difficulties of their task, they 
are not crushed by them, but feel instead stimulated by 
the desire to overcome them. 

But though there is no fear of a Government like the 
present succumbing to the intolerable weight of Empire, 
it is worth while that the country should occasionally 
understand what the phrase, “The responsibility of 
carrying on her Majesty’s Government,” really means. 
Take the existing situation of the Empire, and see what 
endless questions it presents,—questions where to give 
the right answer means safety and honour for our race ; 
the wrong one, if not actually ruin and disgrace, con- 
fusion and annoyance. We will not touch on home 
problems, though they are serious enough, but merely on 
the more pressing Foreign and Colonial difficulties which 
beset the path of the Cabinet. To begin with, there is 
the Armenian question. The Government is impelled by 
the sense of justice and right to force the Turks to 
stop massacring and outraging their Christian subjects 
in Asia Minor. But they can only reach the Turk 
effectively in co-operation with the other Powers. But 
this co-operation may at any moment beget antagonism, 
and may raise the whole Eastern question in its 
most aggravated form. Could there be a stronger 
example of the responsibilities with which a British 
Cabinet is faced? They have to save the Christian 
subjects of the Sultan, yet a false step in doing so might 
plunge Europe into the most terrible war that the world 
has ever known—the war in which, to use Prince 
Bismarck’s grim phrase, the vanquished Power will be 
“bled as white as veal.” So much for Eastern Europe. 
Look at the problems of Asia. The Pamirs question is 
still unsettled, and it is still possible to ask how far are 
we wise in spending the resources of India to resist an in- 
vasion which may never come, or which at any rate might 
be averted by giving Russia access to the sea. Go further 
east, and the responsibilities involved in the answers 
which must sooner or later be given to certain impending 
questions increase a hundredfold. Tacitly, but none the 
less significantly, Japan asks us to ally ourselves with her 
In resisting the claim of Russia to dominate the Northern 
Pacific and North-Eastern Asia. Are we to move towards 
or away from that offer of alliance? If we say “No” to 
Japan, we may lose a make-weight which in years to come 
might be most useful. If we say “ Yes,” we may destroy 
the otherwise good prospect of coming to an understanding 
with Russia, Shing by itself offers dilemma after dilemma. 
Are we to acquiesce in her relapse into anarchy, or are we to 
interfere to save her, or again, are we to see her come under 
the tutelage of Russia without securing any compensa- 
tion? From the Chinese problems we must pass to those of 
the Upper Mekong and the evacuation of Chantaboon. Will 
the Cabinet be justified in risking a war with France, in 
erder to maintain our rights in the Shan State which 
includes a piece of both banks of the Mekong,—a place 
s0 unknown and remote that, till a year ago, it had hardly 
been traversed by white men? ‘It would be a great 
responsibility to make war on such a subject. Yet it 
might be a greater to allow our undoubted rights to be 
infringed by the French. To a hostile Power, one dare 
not yield rights, however insignificant. Again, have 





we, or have we not, a right to insist upon the evacua. 
tion of Chantaboon; and if we have, is it worth while 
to insist on that right? So much for the Far East. 
Let us turn to Africa. Here the responsibilities thicker 
fast. First, how are we to treat the Germans at the places: 
where we and they are rivals, and what are the concessions 
worth making to secure them as active friends? That 
seems a small question when looked at from a distance. 
Observed closer, it will be seen to be fraught with the 
most momentous possibilities. Between us and France 
the African questions are always momentous. They 
may be put in a series of questions. “ What is 
to be our answer as regards Egypt, supposing that 
France, or France and Russia, demand evacuation?” 
“What are the proper steps for enforcing our ex- 
plicit claim to the valley of the Upper Nile, supposing 
that France allows those claims to be violated by a 
military expedition?” “Shall we, in combination with 
Italy and the Congo State, make an advance against the 
Mahdi?” When the Government has answered these 
questions they are confronted with the hardly less diffi- 
cult problems of West Africa. How far are they to 
stand absolutely firm as regards French aggression on 
the Niger, and how far should they conciliate the French ? 
Take, again, such a problem as that of Morocco. At any 
moment that may become a “live” question, and the 
Government be obliged to decide what are the interests 
of England in the Shereefian Empire, and on what terms 
they would consent to a French occupation. The Colonial 
problems which are before the Government at this moment 
are only less serious and difficult than those of Foreign 
policy. Take the South African problem alluded to by us 
elsewhere. The British Government are confronted with 
that remanet of ill-judged magnanimity, the Transvaal. 
How are they to force the Boers to recognise our suzerainty 
in fact as well as in name, and to give their rights to the 
Uitlanders, without doing anything to alarm the Dutch 
of the Cape or to injure the cause of South African 
unity,—a cause on which the well-being of the Empire 
as a whole may be said to depend. Another Colonial 
problem of no ordinary difficulty, though it has been little 
mentioned in the Press, is that involved in the demands 
of the Canadian Parliament ad propos of the Copyright 
Law. Canada wants something which would bring the 
whole system of international copyright to ruin. The 
Government will have to oppose that demand, and yet 
not infringe the Parliamentary independence of Canada. 
Take another set of American difficulties,—those connected 
with Newfoundland. The people of Newfoundland have 
a grievance against the French which may any day become 
acute, and involve the question of how to be just to France 
without offending the people of Newfoundland. Again, 
the whole problem of Newfoundland and of its relations 
with the Empire is perplexed and difficult, and a false 
step may prove most dangerous. 

We have given this formidable catalogue to show that 
it is not a light thing to govern the British Empire, not 
in any sense because we regard the task as beyond 
human powers. We know that it is not; and that firm 
and honest-hearted men, who will do their best and fear 
not, can steer the ship of State as well now as in former 
times. Our course may be through reefs and shoals, 
but the perils of navigation never stopped an English 
ship or made cowards of the captain and crew. Though 
the responsibility is great, it is not greater than 
the courage of those who are called to deal with the 
burden of the Empire. In a recent controversy on 
the question of foreign clerks in the City, a London 
merchant wrote to explain that German clerks were in all 
respects but one vastly superior to English clerks. They 
talked more languages, they were more regular in their 
hours, they cost half, they never grumbled, they took 
shorter holidays, and worked longer, and they never 
drank or gambled, or gave any trouble. The one draw- 
back was that they could not be induced to take responsi- 
bility, whereas the stupid, ill-educated, tiresome English- 
man would, and that made him after all worth twice as 
much as the German. No; the failure to take responsi- 
bility is not the vice of our race, and while this is so, we 
need not fear the burden of Empire becoming too great. 
Be the problems that beset us what they may, depend 
upon it there will always be Englishmen perfectly willing 
to assume them, and cheerfully and without any histrionic 
heroism to do their best in a spirit worthy of the occasion. 
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SIR HENRY FOWLER AND THE FUTURE OF 
LIBERALISM. 


IR HENRY FOWLER'S advice to the Gladstonian 
party last Saturday, in Alderman Mander’s grounds, 
was on the whole wise advice, but it would have been wiser 
still if he had taken his share of the blame for not having 
adopted it sooner. No doubt his judgment was overruled. 
No doubt it was not due to his own personal judgment 
that the more advanced spirits of his party, Sir William 
Harcourt and Mr. Asquith, carried the Gladstonians with 
them, when, if Sir Henry Fowler’s instincts had prevailed, 
that party would not have been led into the desert there to 
wander for at least one, and possibly even two, Parliaments. 
Still it is never well for a party-leader to reproach his 
party with the blunder they have committed unless he 
himself had publicly protested against it, and had taken the 
courageous course of separating himself from it before the 
disaster came. This Sir Henry Fowler did not do. It 
was easy to see by his attitude on the Parish Councils 
Bill, when Mr. Gladstone. allowed him to be thrown over 
in an almost humiliating fashion, and by his policy in 
relation to the Indian Cotton-duties, that he was not with 
the advanced wing of his party; that, indeed, he had in 
him the element of sagacious moderation which the English 
people love, and without which they seldom prosper. 
Still, as he had never declared against the drastic policy 
of the Newcastle programmists, and indeed would have 
shared the credit of that top-heavy policy had it succeeded, 
it was hardly chivalrous in him to point the moral 
against such overburdened programmes as he did last 
Saturday, without frankly acknowledging his own mistake 
in assenting to that programme. Statesmen have the 
alternative of either dividing their party when it takes 
what they think the wrong road, or of holding fast by it 
and sharing the blame, which they will certainly incur 
if they hold their tongues, of having judged wrongly ; 
but if they adopt the latter course, they should boldly 
accept the responsibility of the mistake made, even though 
they had privately dissuaded their colleagues from the 
course taken, and had been overruled. Sir Henry Fowler 
no doubt leaned to wiser counsels than his fighting com- 
rades. But as he did not protest at the time, he should 
have for ever held his peace, and should have expressed his 
own sorrow for the blunder of his party, without indicating 
that his own advice had been adverse to the Newcastle 
programme, since he submitted to it, and would have 
gained the advantage of his submission, had it succeeded. 
We admire his sagacity; but we should have admired 
it more if he had frankly assumed his share of the 
blame for not lifting up his voice against the pro- 
gramme which he now condemns. A chivalric loyalty 
is as much the glory of a statesman as wisdom itself. 
Either let him take the risk of condemning the wrong 
course, or let him take the blame of not having pursued 
the right. 

For the rest, we hold with Sir Henry Fowler that 
the Radicals who load themselves with a string of 
elaborate promises, and pledge themselves to the con- 
stituencies to make good, or attempt to make good, these 
promises, as the Gladstonians did in the last Parliament, 
are committing a great blunder and earning the wages, 
which they received at the General Election, of a prompt 
and almost contemptuous repudiation. They were led 
into that foolish course, no doubt, by the wish to sandwich 
their unpalatable Irish Home-rule policy between other 
recommendations more attractive to English constituen- 
cies. But it was bad advice,—because too crafty advice,— 
which led them into that line of action. They had much 
better have owned frankly that they were endeavouring 
to do what they knew was not altogether palatable to 
England because they thought it just to Ireland, and taken 
cheerfully the consequences of failure, rather than gone 
on ostentatiously “ploughing the sands” as a sort of 
public demonstration to all the world that they were bent 
on a Jesuitical policy and wished to tempt the English 
people into what they thought justice to Ireland, by an 
indirect and even tortuous path. For the present, we 
trust, a manceuvre of this kind has become as ridiculous 
as it was obviously unpopular. “ Ploughing the sands ” 
will be a nickname for inviting failure for many years 
to come. And the consequence may, we hope, be to 
simplify for the future the policy of the Radicals, no 
less than to bring out in strong relief the more straight- 





a 
forward policy of the Moderate party. The wirepuller 
of the caucus have ruined the prospects of the Radical, 
for some time to come, and we hope and believe that th, 
lesson will really be taken to heart. If the Radia) 
were wise, we believe that they would now dissolyy 
their partnership with the Irish Home-rulers, and boldly 
avow that they must stick to the Union and proseout, 
for the future a progressive policy within the condition; 
of that great constitutional principle. But if they ay 
not bold enough to do penance for a gigantic mistake 
even then their course should be plain. They ought to 
avow openly that they seek to convert Engtand to , 
policy which at present “the predominant partner” 
peremptorily rejects, and are willing to wander in ths 
wilderness until they can really effect that conversion, 
It is not a very hopeful course, but it is more hopefy] 
a thousand times than the disingenuous policy of the Ney. 
castle programme, which brought upon them so much 
ridicule and so dramatic a collapse. There is always 4 
certain dignity about a party which is willing to incy 
odium for an unpopular conviction. There can be no 
doubt that the belief in Irish Home-rule is a very wp. 
popular, and a most justly unpopular, conviction. Stil], 
besides the advantage of securing by it a solid phalanx of 
Trish votes, there is always a certain gallantry in sticking 
to what seems a lost cause; and there is, at all events, 
twice as much prospect of regaining credit by doing 
so, as there is of regaining it by indirect means, such ag 
those attacks on Churches and demonstrations against 
the House of Lords, which have brought so signal a 
disaster on the Radical party. It seems to us that 
if the Gladstonians do not feel equal to the wiser 
course of accepting as a final condemnation of the Irish 
Home-rule policy, the General Election of 1895, their 
true wisdom would be to assume the attitude of a 
party that is ready to make great sacrifices for a pre. 
mature conviction, to admit that they had been both 
wanting in courage and wanting in frankness in not 
putting that conviction in the very front of the battle, 
and to confess that they had been misled by that want of 
courage into exaggerating their Radicalism, in the hope 
of diverting attention from their blunder. If Sir Henry 
Fowler, for instance, were to proclaim that he was willing 
to be patient; that he was willing to take ten or even 
twenty years in the attempt to convert the country to 
Irish Home-rule; that in the meantime he should be 
moderate in all his other demands; that if he could carry 
Disestablishment for instance, he would be very mag. 
nanimous in relation to the terms of Disendowment ; that 
if he could carry “ One man, one vote,” he would be quite 
willing to concede an honest and a self-adjusting rule for 
the redistribution of seats in proportion to population; 
that if he could carry the Payment of Members who need 
an income to compensate them for giving up remunerative 
work, he would not insist on paying those who were both 
willing and anxious to give their time gratuitously to public 
life—then he might gradually form a party of moderate 
and reasonable Radicals who might find a good deal of 
sympathy,—a good deal more sympathy than we could 
give them,—in this great Kingdom. For ourselves, we 
hold that Irish Home-rule is impossible, and that all the 
King’s horses and all the King’s men will never set 
Humpty-Dumpty up again. But if that be at all doubt 
ful,—and we do not think it is,—the way to test the 
doubt is to base the cry for justice to Ireland on its justice 
alone, to separate it from all obvious extravagancies in 
relation to the other Radical cries with which it has been 
associated, to strip it of all the rhodomontade of Irish 
brag, and all the logical doctrinairism of “ Home-rule 
all round,” to give it, in short, the reasonable air of 4 
thoroughly English policy, and try what that might do to 
turn the Home-rule party into a prudent and straight- 
forward English party. We do not believe that this would 
succeed, and we earnestly hope that it would utterly fail, 
but if there is any chance for Home-rule, that is the only 
possible direction in which to make a successful effort 
on its behalf. At present Irish Home-rule has suffered 
even more from the extravagant claims which have been 
associated with it, than from its own intrinsic dangers. 
If it can be made to look plausible at all, it is only by 
separating it severely from all the doctrinaire logic, and 
all the Jacobin policy, with which it has been associated 
and by which it has been made at once ignominious and 
absurd. 
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MR. GLADSTONE AND SECOND CHAMBERS. 


E have more than once, probably, pointed out the 
very common misconception that exists with regard 
to Mr. Gladstone’s use of language. He is often supposed 
to be a careless speaker,—apt to use many words when 
few would do, preferring circumlocution for circumlocu- 
tion’s sake, and involving his meaning in an uncertainty 
which answers exactly to the confusion of his own mind. 
No description could be more unlike the real man. It is 
untrue—it is the very reverse of truth—in every particular. 
He is indeed a master of words, but not only in the sense 
that he has any number of them at command. Rather, 
he is a master of words because he marshals them so that 
they shall convey with absolute precision the exact shade 
of meaning he wishes to convey. In his own mind, that 
meaning i8 determined with the accuracy of a chemist and 
the refinement of a schoolman; but when it has to be 
iven to the world, no direct phrase that he can devise is 
adequate to the work. Every word of which such a phrase 
would be composed must be qualified and safeguarded 
before it can hope to serve his turn. Precise thinkers 
need precise instruments through which to communicate 
their thoughts to others. Sanskrit possibly might furnish 
Mr. Gladstone with a vehicle of direct expression, but in 
English he has to use a dozen words to prevent the 
first employed from conveying to his listeners more, 
or other, than there is in his mind. It is this charac- 
teristic that has so often led opponents into trying 
to convict him of inconsistency, and so often left them 
puzzled and irritated at the unexpected ease with which 
he has escaped from their toils. They have, it may be, 
convicted him of what would be inconsistency in them, 
because they are not accustomed to measure their words 
or to aim at nicety in the use of them. But with Mr. 
Gladstone these characteristics are in habitual exercise, 
and he consequently finds it easy to show that the words 
which would properly express the meaning attributed to 
him would be so and so, whereas the words actually 
employed by him were very different. His opponent is forced 
to recognise the distinction when it is pointed out to him; 
but since he would never have found it out for himself, he 
is tempted to think that Mr. Gladstone has invented it for 
his special discomfiture. 
The letter to Mr. Blackley, which appeared in the daily 
papers on Wednesday, is the latest, though not a very 
striking, example of Mr. Gladstone’s manner. He has 
been ranked among the determined enemies of the House 
of Lords, and people have jumped to the conclusion that 
he is for that reason a Single-Chamber man. But when 
Mr. Blackley seeks to bring him to book upon this point, 
Mr, Gladstone slips from his hands with the greatest ease. 
What his brief letter suggests is something like the follow- 
ing :—' The abolition of a Second Chamber! Where have I 
ever given an opinion in favour of such a thing? Where, 
indeed, have I ever given an opinion in favour of the aboli- 
tion of the House of Lords? I may have pointed out 
the dangers associated with the veto they now possess 
on legislation. I may have hinted at the need in which 
the representative Chamber might find itself of setting up 
barriers against the unchecked use of that veto. But all 
this has to do with the action and prerogatives of the 
Lords, not with their existence as a branch of the Legis- 
lature. Did the statesmen of 1688 abolish the Crown 
because they limited the exercise of its powers? Did not 
they rather strengthen and perpetuate it? And, sup- 
posing that by any chance I have let fall words which 
‘looked in the direction” of abolishing the House of 
Lords, that gives no colourable justification for the charge 
that I am in favour of the abolition of a Second Chamber. 
The Lords are a particular example of a general principle ; 
may I not object to the example without being understood 
to extend my objection to the principle? May I not think 
a hereditary Second Chamber an anachronism, and yet 
be an admirer of the United States Senate? Even though 
every existing Second Chamber seemed to me faulty, 
might I not have in view a conceivable Second Chamber 
combining all the merits of those in being and free from 
their defects?’ It is obvious that to these imaginary 
inquiries there would be no answer. Mr. Gladstone, so 
far as we know, has uniformly used language about the 
House of Lords which would be amply covered by the 
gloss we have supposed him to supply. His verbal 
accuracy, his verbal consistency, are intact. No one has 





a right to charge him with ever “ having given an opinion 
in favour of the abolition of a Second Chamber, or having 
used language which looked in that direction.” 

And yet there is another charge to which, as we think, 
Mr. Gladstone is fairly open. He has said nothing about 
the abolition of a Second Chamber, but he has said things 
about the House of Lords which are unmeaning, except as 
part of an attack upon Second Chambers. What we 
claim for the House of Lords is this,—that, on great 
occasions at all events, it does the very least that 
any Second Chamber can do if it is to be of any use 
at all. If this claim is well founded—if, that is, the 
functions of the Lords have so dwindled down that any 
further shrinkage is impossible if they are to be worth 
keeping as a branch of the Legislature—then Mr. Gladstone 
has used language which looks in the direction of the 
abolition of Second Chambers. We maintain that if the 
ground had been cleared, and English statesmen were now 
considering what restraint they should impose upon 
possible hasty action on the part of the Commons, they 
would be powerless to invent any form of effective check 
which should be weaker than that now exercised by the 
House of Lords. Consequently, if this contention of ours 
be a sound one, to advocate the abolition of the Lords’ 
veto is to advocate the abolition of the House of Lords, 
and to advocate the abolition of the House of Lords on 
the ground that their veto is intolerable, is to permit 
Second Chambers to exist when, and only when, they have 
been deprived of the only feature which makes them 
valuable. For the most part the recent criticisms 
on the Lords have greatly exaggerated their actual 
powers. They have been assailed as though they possessed 
and used the absolute veto they once had in fact, 
and still have in theory. We cannot but admire the 
courage with which Mr. Labouchere and his friends main- 
tain that the true policy for the Liberal party is to use 
all the strength that is left it in attacking the House of 
Lords. It is plain that but for the House of Lords the 
Home-rule Bill would have become law, and Ireland 
would now have been enjoying a separate Parliament and 
a separate Executive. It is plain, too, from the result of 
the Elections that this state of things would have been 
exceedingly distasteful to a large majority of the people 
of England. Home-rule would have been imposed on 
them by what the recent Elections have shown to be a 
comparatively small minority. Possibly, Mr. Labouchere 
would say that Home-rule being a good thing in itself, it 
does not cease to be good because it is imposed on a 
hostile majority by a wiser and better-informed minority. 
But we are quite sure that Mr. Gladstone is not of this 
mind. He is too consistent a Liberal to desire to force 
beneficial reforms upon an unwilling people. Legislation, 
in his view, should follow conversion, not precede it; it 
should be the expression. of a real preponderance of 
opinion, not of a fractional opinion which accidentally 
finds itself in a position of vantage from which it cannot 
be ejected except by effluxion of time. If this be so, 
and if the means provided for securing that legisla- 
tion shall be the expression of a real preponderance of 
opinion, be the veto of a Second Chamber on hasty legis- 
lation, must not the powers given to it be powers sufficient 
to ensure the ascertainment whether the majority in the 
House of Commons still represents the majority in the 
nation? In England there is no means of putting this 
issue to the test except a General Election. Consequently, 
if we were now creating a Second Chamber, we should have 
to give it the power of vetoing a Bill — by the Com- 
mons until it had stood the ordeal of a General Election. 
In other words, we should have to give the new Second 
Chamber precisely the power to which Mr. Gladstone 
objects when exercised by the House of Lords. 

We must profess ourselves, therefore, wholly unable to 
attach any political meaning to what Mr. Gladstone has 
said about the House of Lords’ veto, which does not go the 
length of rendering all Second Chambers valueless. He 
may in his own mind assign them other functions which, 
in his eyes, would make them worth preserving; conse- 
quently we are not challenging his verbal consistency. 
But as regards the discharge of the special function we have 
been describing, we can imagine no machinery that will pro- 
vide for it except a Second Chamber which shall be identical 
with the House of Lords in the very feature to which Mr. 
Gladstone objects. In this sense, at all events, to abolish 


the Lords’ veto would be to abolish a Second Chamber. 
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THE NEW BISHOP OF ROCHESTER. 


N a major key the popular voice in England, in 
t minor tones, but with quite equal confidence, that 
of Leeds, has applauded Lord Salisbury’s selection of 
Pr. Talbot to succeed Bishop Davidson at Rochester. 
With happy discernment, all England recognises the 
singular qualifications for episcopal office in a densely 
populated Metropolitan See, possessed by one of the 
most truly humble-minded, most averse to self-adver- 
tisement, of parish clergymen. His own parishioners, 
in the great, black, strenuous centre of West Riding 
industrial life, recognise them all too well. Perhaps 
there would be less sadness about this acknowledgment 
on their part if they were in a position to realise more 
fully the needs of the diocese of Rochester. For those 
who know it and its new Bishop best, will be the first 
to see that it is precisely the kind of work which he has 
done so well in Leeds, and, in doing, has learned how to 
do still better, that is supremely needed to be done well 
in Rochester. Perhaps the most urgent need there is the 
establishment of an effective sense of diocesan unity. 
The See comprises elements the most heterogeneous,— 
parishes purely rural, middle-class suburban parishes, 
suburban or sub-rural parishes in which great masses 
of wealth, and London parishes in which still greater 
masses of toiling poverty, are concentrated. A diffu- 
sion through all these diverse constituents of a con- 
sciousness of corporate oneness, and of the mutual 
responsibility arising therefrom, would bear fruit of 
inestimable value in the solution of Church and social 
problems. The extension of the principle of affilia- 
tion of poor with rich parishes is probably one of the 
most important of the forms which such solutions would 
take. The creation among families belonging to the rich 
and leisured classes of the feeling that there are districts 
of poor houses which, so to say, belong to them, and the 
families in which have a peculiar claim on their sympathy 
and help, is, in many parts of the country, and con- 
spicuously in some parts of the Rochester diocese, where 
present parochial boundaries largely dissever rich and 
poor, a matter of great moment. And the more rapidly 
such work can be carried forward the better, for the sense 
of comfortable and coldly indifferent isolation on the part 
of the rich, of suffering and resentful isolation on the part 
of the poor, crystallises very quickly when favoured by 
local conditions. Such work as that of University “ settle- 
ments” is very useful as a counteractive agent to the 
tendency of which we speak, as well as in many other ways. 
It, too, is doubtless capable of large development in the 
Rochester diocese, and the quickening there of a pervading 
-sense of unity among Churchmen andotherChristians would, 
it may reasonably be supposed, result in such development. 
But valuable, and on all grounds to be encouraged, as 
are “settlements” of men and women of culture and 
leisure in thickly populated industrial districts, they 
<annot meet or neutralise more than a small part of the 
evils arising from the increasing local separation of rich 
and poor. Inthe main, the remedy for those evils must 
lie in the existence among the rich, where their dwellings 
are apart from those of the poor, of a dominating sense of 
duty, first tc some of their less fortunate fellow-country- 
‘men in particular, and next, to all those within some not 
hopelessly large area. The judicious affiliation of parishes 
responds to and promotes the growth and maintenance of 
‘the first branch of this department of the Christian con- 
science. The diocese furnishes, especially in such a case 
as that of South London, where there is no ancient centre 
of civil life, a most convenient, and, in the hands of a man 
-of uniting and inspiring power, a most promising, area for 
the development and beneficent activity of the sense of 
‘duty to one’s neighbour on an extended scale. It is diffi- 
cult to exaggerate the call for such influences in South 
London and the adjoining districts. According to their 
strength, and within the time at their disposal, Bishop 
Thorold and Bishop Davidson have laboured in that 
direction with very encouraging results; and the re- 
markable success of the Ten Churches’ Fund, and 
the manifold helpful activities of the Rochester Dio- 
jeesan Society, bear witness to the  self-sacrificing 

! generosity and zeal of the leading Churchmen of the See. 
' But there are large sources of wealth untapped, large 
numbers of Churchmen by whom hitherto the obligation 
of supporting spiritual or social work outside their own 





a 
parish has never been realised, whi’e, on the other h 
the crowded populations for meeting whose spiritual p, 
and brightening whose lives there is sadly inadequate pro. 
vision, are ever growing rapidly. 

For dealing with a diocese thus circumstance Dr 
Talbot's work at Leeds has shown that he is eminent), 
fitted. Nothing has marked his vicariate more decideqj 
than his success in appealing to the spirit of unity ng 
only among Churchmen, but among citizens of all sections 
The sense of unity, no doubt, was there ; it is an importan, 
source of strength in the life of the great manufacturip 
towns of the North ; but it is too apt to Jose its constrain. 
ing force as populations become vaster, and the dwellin 
of rich and poor become further and further apart. ); 
Talbot has known how to call it into action, on a great 
or smaller scale, according to the need, in connectio, 
with sanitary matters and other questions of social 
reform. He has known how to bring men of yvariaj 
views and traditions into cordial co-operation fo 
objects of common local benefit. Again, he hag 
known how to unite Churchmen in successful action 
for the vindication of their educational rights, while 
setting an example of the careful avoidance of ll 
needless offence to Nonconformists. Among the latter, his 
singularly fair temper and kindly bearing, together with 
his deep religiousness, have won for him on all hands the 
most cordial regard. His high culture and considerate 
courtesy, together with his profoundly sympathetic in. 
terest in all things touching the welfare of the poorer 
classes—an interest which he has manifested with both 
wisdom and courage during “unemployed” agitations— 
have commended him to all ranks and conditions of men 
in the great Yorkshire city. He has been careful to keep 
himself in touch with the movements of thought among 
the Trade-Unionists, and is recognised by them a 
a sympathetic student of their work and objects. Ther 
is indeed no section of the population of Leeds 
from which the retiring vicar has not sought to 
learn, and to which, if the opportunity has offered, 
he has not sought to be of service. But, first and 
foremost, he has been the vicar of the parish church, 
working strenuously for the furtherance of all its mani- 
fold agencies for the spiritual and moral elevation of the 
dwellers in the very poor and populous district where it 
stands, recognised by all as possessed with an intense and 
burning zeal for the religion of which it is the central 
organisation in the city, helping all by his teaching and 
example towards a better comprehension of the Christian 
message, a less distant approach to realisation of the 
Christian ideal. It is by sucha man that the great diocese 
of Rochester is now to be administered. There is the 
best reason, having regard to his past record, to believe 
that the new Bishop will prove himself able to enlist the 
active interest in Church work of the greatest possible 
number of men and women of goodwill throughout the 
See ; able to discern the lines on which new advances may 
most wisely be undertaken; able to secure the largest 
amount of effective co-operation from those who wish to 
to help ; and able, above all, to give and maintain an in- 
spiration by which old work and new work shall be carried 
forward with cheerful heartiness. 


There is another side to the change. It is at sore cost 
to Leeds that this happy prospect has been secured. And 
it is no thanks to those in authority that the loss which 
Leeds now suffers was not inflicted years ago. It may be 
said that sacrifice is the law of progress in the Church. 
But the people of Leeds may be inclined to think that the 
illustrations of that law might be distributed a little more 
fairly than has been the case so far as they are concerned. 
There is necessarily a great deal of waste of valuable time 
and strength when posts so important as the Vicarage of 
Leeds are vacated on the average once in four or five 
years, and, besides the sorrow and distress which are 
caused under such a system, there is an injury to the 
continuity of local Church work which cannot but be con- 
siderable. The case for the elevation of Dr. Talbot, in the 
interest mainly of Rochester, but also of the Episcopal 
Bench and the general guidance of the affairs of the 
Church of England, in which his statesmanlike gifts will 
be of great service, may be irresistible. But it is worth 
the consideration of our rulers whether the recent practice 
in regard to the removal of the Vicars of Leeds, after 4 
more or less brief term of service, constitutes a precedent 
which can be advantageously adhered to. 
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CHINA AND THE MISSIONARIES. 


GREAT deal of nonsense is being talked about 
A China and the missionaries. People are beginning 
to ask the old questions, whether missionaries do any 
ood after all, and to wonder whether the money spent by 
the Societies would not be much better employed at home. 
Others, made angry by indignation at the massacres, 
declare that it is positively wicked for men to go and risk 
their lives in places where they are not wanted, and assert 
that to go to China as a missionary is nothing but a form 
of slow suicide which ought to be put down by the 
Government, These arguments of a more or less sympa- 
thetic origin are followed by those of people who delight 
in what they consider the man-of-the-world point of view. 
‘Tf these foolish men and women will go into the interior 
of China and stir up the inhabitants to rebellion by 
breaking the laws and abusing the native religion, and 
then get killed for their pains, so much the worse for 
them. They go with their eyes open, and must take 
the consequences, whatever they are. It is absurd to 
claim for them the protection which is accorded to mer- 
chants or peaceable travellers.’ Such is the line of 
argument adopted by those who cynically hint that a 
missionary is either a canting humbug who deserves to 
get knocked on the head, or else a crackbrained fanatic 
whom it is simply impossible to protect in a savage 
country. To our mind, all this talk is pure cant,— 
either the cant of folly or of the worldliness which is 
almost as blind as pure folly. Into the abstract question 
of whether the money spent upon missionaries might not 
be better spent at home, it is entirely unprofitable to enter. 
Probably it would be better spent in our slums; but that 
is neither here nor there, because in reality it would not 
be so spent, but would simply remain in the pockets of 
the public, and would go in extra comforts or luxuries. 
We have got to deal with facts, and the fact remains that 
many sincere and good people regard it as a duty to send 
missionaries to China, and that the missionaries regard it 
asa duty to go. Nobody will ever stop missionary enter- 
prise amongst us by preaching alternative methods. 

This being so, we must accept the sending of mis- 
sionaries to China as a constant fact. It must next be 
asked whether, when the missionaries go to China, they 
ought to be as fully protected as other citizens doing their 
lawful business. It might perhaps be arguable that mis- 
sionaries in China could not claim the protection of 
England supposing they were breaking the law of the land 
by teaching Christianity. Personally, we hold that there is 
a good deal to be said for the opinion that they should be 
protected even in that case, or, in other words, that no 
Christian State should recognise the right of a semi- 
civilised Power to exclude the entry of Christianity. 
It is not, however, in the present case necessary to 
discuss this problem. The legal right of the mis- 
sionaries to live in China and to teach Christianity is 
absolutely clear, and is guaranteed by treaty. The men 
and women who were burned and speared the other 
day had done nothing contrary to the law, or for which 
they could have been lawfully punished by any Chinese 
tribunal. This being the case, we hold it to be mis- 
chievous nonsense to talk as if the Chinese missions 
did not deserve protection. Are men and women to lose 
their British citizenship because in obedience to the voice 
of duty, and in order to carry out what they believe to be 
the will of God, they devote their lives to rescuing human 
beings from that appalling mixture of materialism and | 
superstition which in China passes for religion ? Is a man to | 
have the English shield over him only as lung as he buys 
tea and sells cotton; and is the teaching of, and minis- 
tering to, the degraded people of Southern China to be 
held as depriving an Englishman of his claim to be un- 
molested in a foreign country as long as he conducts him- 
self in accordance with the laws? If this were to be the 
ule, the consequences might, indeed, be curious. We 
should have questions asked in Parliament as to why 
nothing had been done in regard to the flaying alive 
of Mr. Brown, a Scotch tea-broker, answered by the 
remark,—‘It appeared that Mr. Brown had been in 
the habit of teaching in the Sunday-school of a Presby- 

lan mission near the place where he was killed, 
and therefore the British Government could not be 
expected to interfere” The truth is, the attempt 
to say that the Government ought not to bother 





about missionaries is absurd. Unless we are going to 
give up the idea that British citizenship is a full protec- 
tion to all to whom it attaches, we must protect men,’ 
whether they preach and teach, or only buy and sell. To 
our minds, then, the matter is clear. Everything must be 
done that can be done to protect the missionaries and 
punish their assailants, and no attempt must be made to 
discourage missionary work in China in the future, so 
long, of course, as it is conducted on reasonable and well-' 
directed lines. 


But though we are clear that the missionaries must be 
protected, we are by no means clear as to how that pro- 
tection can best be afforded. A couple of years ago we 
should have had little or no hesitation in the matter. We 
should have advocated the very strongest possible pressure 
at Pekin. That is, we should have said to the Chinese 
Goverument: ‘We know that in the long-run the will of 
the Emperor is obeyed in China. We demand, therefore, 
that the Emperor shall (1) degrade all the Mandarins. 
responsible for allowing the outrage to take place; 
(2) shall secure the exemplary punishment of the actual 
criminals; and (3) shall appoint new officials capable of 
preventing the recurrence of outrage.’ No doubt, under 
normal and ordinary circumstances, this method of appeal, 
if backed with gunboats, would have been successful. 
Wherever the authority of the Emperor is acknowledged, 
his word is really law. The order of the Son of Heaven 
is always obeyed. Unfortunately, however, the present 
circumstances are neither normal nor ordinary. As far- 
as can be gathered from the scanty news that is sent home, a 
great deal of Southern China has, since the war, drifted into: 
a condition of virtual anarchy, in which nobody’s orders, 
except those of some pirate or brigand chief, or of the 
Board of a Secret Society, have any chance of command- 
ing obedience. Here is the real difficulty of the British 
Government. What is the use of putting strong pressure 
upon the Emperor and his advisers, when they probably 
know a great deal better than he does himself that in the 
districts where strong Imperial action is demanded 
Imperial authority has almost ceased to exist. We believe 
that at the present moment there is little or no difficulty 
in getting the Chinese Government to promise action. The 
trouble is that their action is so entirely ineffective. If the 
Chinese Government proves impotent to deal with the 
Vegetarians and the officials who, partly from fear, partly 
from interest, fail to check their attacks on the missionaries, 
the question which the British Government has next to con~ 
sider is how far would it be wise for them to take the law 
into their own hands, and themselves try to punish the- 
Vegetarians and the Mandarins who aid and abet the 
rioters. No doubt, by using river-gunboats, and landing 
marines and bluejackets, a good deal might be done in the 
way of punishment; but that course presents many diffi- 
culties. It might easily lead us into a campaign in 
Southern China, and the punishment of rioters might 
develope into an attempt to put down anarchy in a 
region with some fifty million inhabitants. Suppose 
a force of marines and sailors landed, and overwhelmed 
in an ambush,—a by no means impossible supposition,— 
that is the first step. Next would come an attempt 
to recover the captured men, and lastly, a punitive 
expedition of twenty thousand troops, half English 
and half Indian, to capture the stronghold of a brigand 
with a monosyllabic cognomen. Assuredly that is not 
the sort of adventure to be lightly undertaken. The 
truth is, when the Chinese Government is too weak 
to enforce its orders, and we are not in a2 position to take 
the law into our own hands, the punishment of those who 
commit outrages like those lately committed on our 
missionaries is an exceedingly difficult matter. Possibly, 
it may turn out that the Imperial power is less impotent 
just now in Southern China than we suppose. If that is 
the case we have little doubt that the Government will force 
the Emperor to take action. One other point remains to te 
noted. Our Government very rightly does not want to 
see the Chinese Empire get into a worse condition of 
anarchy than it is in at present. It is to the interest of the 
peace of the Far East, and indeed of the world, that China 
should not break up. But who knows whether we might 
not precipitate that break-up by forcing the Emperor to 
exert his authority over provinces which are already in @ 
state of smothered revolt ? On the whole, our belief is that 
the Government will do its best to protect the mis- 
sionaries and obtain the punishment of their murderers, 
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If they seem slow in the matter, it will not be due to want 
of goodwill, but merely to the rottenness of China, and 
to the very proper dread of finding ourselves involved in 
the quicksands of Chinese anarchy. 








COVENT GARDEN IN THE EARLY MORNING. 


OST of us know that the flower-market at Covent 
Garden opens at 5 o’clock in the morning, and is a 

very beautiful sight to see. Also that at the same time 
the fruit and vegetable markets are scenes of great activity, 
and that all through the night waggons are toiling up the 
roads, bringing produce from country and suburban market 
gardens, while busy people are at work in the market-place 
unpacking carts and dressing stalls in preparation for the 
morning sale. But to know of all this vaguely as something 
that goes on while we are asleep, and to get up in the middle of 
the night and go and see it for ourselves, are two very different 
things. Lord Bacon advised people now and again to assert 
their superiority to habit by sitting up all through the night. 
By occupying the tail of the night and the top of the morning 
with an expedition to Covent Garden Market, we may kill two 
birds with one stone,—show that we are not slaves to our own 
habits, and at the same time acquaint ourselves with the 
habits of a numerous and extremely usefal class of our fellow- 
creatures. Being lately bitten with the curiosity to make such 
an expedition, the present writer consulted the local green- 
grocer as to days and hours, and gladly accepted his invitation 
to make the journey from Kew to Covent Garden in his cart 
on a Saturday morning. Unfortunately, the Saturday fixed 
upon was a rainy one; but as it was already late in the 
season, and the Dissolution of Parliament was making trade 
slack, we would not postpone the visit. So at half-past 3, in 
a drizzling rain, we started from Kew and drove through 
Gunnersbury, Chiswick, Hammersmith, and Kensington into 
London. Though there are plenty of coffee-houses all along 
the road, their licenses do not allow them to open before 
5 o’clock, and the greengrocer’s first opportunity of getting 
breakfast is at the coffee-stall that stands under the hospitable 
shelter of the District railway-station at High Street, Ken- 
sington, where a group of early postmen, newsboys, tramps, 
and others bent on the same business as ourselves, gather 
daily. All the traffic we had seen along the road so 
far, amounted to two or three cabs bringing men home 
from late London parties, a few empty waggons already 
returning from the market, with drivers asleep on their 
seats, and a few more, with drivers also asleep, still on their 
way up totown. Tramps of both sexes and all ages, we saw 
in numbers still asleep or just waking up on doorsteps and 
benches, where they had spent the night in spite of the 
steady rain. A quite old woman with crutches, whom we 
saw just waking on the stone seat in the parapet of Kew 
Bridge, at the beginning of our drive, was a sight not 
soon to be forgotten. If it was odd to see the roads into 
London so empty, it was still odder to find Knights- 
bridge and Piccadilly in the same silent and deserted 
condition. And stranger still were the thoughts suggested 
by the answer of our friend the greengrocer to the remark 
upon the unwonted spectacle,-—“I never see it any other 
way.” To Londoners, Piccadilly suggests, as a matter of 
course, a street choked, almost unintermittently, with omni- 
buses, cabs, carriages, and every kind of conveyance, besides 
foot-passengers, hustling one another on the pavement, and 
anxiously threading the difficult crossings. And yet there is 
a whole class of people who pass up and down Piccadilly daily, 
taking intimate note of every building by the way, who think 
of it always as a road upon which you may see a few market- 
waggons as you go up, and a few more greengrocers’ carts as 
you come down; and otherwise, hardly any traffic at all. At 
half-past 4, we stopped in Garrick Street, put the cart up 
at the end of the file of greengrocers’ carts that was to 
grow a good deal longer as the morning wore on, and 
walked into the market-place. From this point emptiness 
and quiet were no more. All the purlieus of the market,— 
all the streets leading from the great thoroughfares 
to Covent Garden—Bedford Street, Southampton Street, 
Exeter Street, Burleigh Street, Wellington Street, Henrietta 
Street, Russell Street, James Street, King Street, as well as 
Garrick Street by which we entered—each held its double 
file of greengrocers’ and market-gardeners’ carts, and every 








ne 
pavement swarmed with porters carrying baskets on their 
heads. 


Vegetables, fruit, flowers, and those who deal in them, 
hold for these hours of the morning a monopoly of life in 
this part of London. Every other trade and occupation seems 
for the moment to have passed out of existence. The worlg 
exists only to buy and sell green-stuff. One’s first feeling ag 
one wanders round the market-square vaguely observing jt, 
apparently aimless stir and bustle, is a childish wondg 
whether all these people coming and going incessantly with 
baskets on their heads, can possibly know each what his ow, 
business is, and why he goes in one direction rather thay 
another; the next more reasonable thought is one of admira, 
tion for the wonderful organisation by which excellent order 
is kept through all the apparent confusion, so that even ay 
idle lady-lounger suffers not the slightest annoyance ag she 
makes her journeys of observation and investigation in and oyt 
of the crowded scene. Gradually, as you fix your attention upon 
first one group and then another, and get into conversation with 
a policeman on duty or a portress waiting for a job, you begin 
to sort the people and to read a little intelligible meaning in 
their activity. All those empty carts standing in file belong 
to greengrocers who have driven in from different parts of 
London and the suburbs to stock their shops for the day, 
Those great waggons in the market-square and in Wellington 
Street, piled yards high with cabbages, have come up by night 
along the roads and are only waiting till they are quite u. 
packed to travel back again. Those swarms of men who 
come and go with round baskets on their heads are now cany. 
ing the contents of the waggons into the market, and soon 
will be carrying other basket-loads out again to the carts of 
the greengrocers who are making their purchases. That neat 
row of light, covered carts packed so closely along Tavistock 
Street, with their tail-ends towards the flower-market, are 
waiting to be filled with supplies of plants and cut-flowers for 
all the florists’ shops in London. Those earnest-looking men 
who go busily from stall to stall, note-book in hand, are the 
greengrocers and florists making their purchases. If you 
have a note-book and pencil in your own hand—unless your 
air is either superlatively aristocratic or unbusinesslike—yon 
will be taken for a florist or a greengrocer yourself, and women 
with pads on their heads and enormous baskets in their arms 
will buzz round you eager to secure the job of carrying your 
goods to your cart. 


The busy bustle of the fruit and vegetable market is 
exceedingly interesting; but for the mere looker-on who has 
nothing to sell and no occasion to buy, the supreme attraction 
of Covent Garden at this early hour of the morning is un- 
questionably the flower-market. Industrious hands toil pretty 
nearly all through the night (the flower-market is open to 
the stall-holders and officials from 8 o’clock in the evening), 
at arranging their stock, and by the time the doors open to 
the public at 5 o’clock in the morning, everything is ready. 
Tastes may differ upon this point as upon others; but for 
the present writer, there is a charm about this daily exhibition 
of flowers that are immediately to pass forth into the world 
and take their parts in all its fanctions and ceremonies, which 
is lacking in the most beautiful flower-show that is a show 
and nothing more. Perhaps it lies in the touch of homeliness 
resulting from the necessary blending of considerations of use 
and beauty in the selection and the arrangement ; or it may be 
in the repetition of small effects, instead of the aim at concen- 
trated large ones. Though each stall-holder endeavours to make 
his stall as beautiful and attractive as he can, yet each thinks 
of his own stall only, and in the disposition of his flowers, he 
arranges them with a view to sale and removal as well as to 
immediate effect. Then, too, quantity as against quality 
counts for more in the market and less in the flower-show; 
and where we have to do with fresh flowers, quantity is a very 
important element of beauty. The effect of this spacious and 
airy building, when it first opens in the morning, and there 
is no crowd or bustle, and all the flowers are perfectly fresh, 
and all the stalls are well furnished, and the atmosphere is 
innocent of any odours but delicious ones—is a perfect feast 
of beauty and fragrance. And upon the visitor who has looked 
in just for once by way of an adventure, the thought comes 
almost as a rebuke, that morning after morning this festival 
of fresh loveliness is held in the very heart of London amid 
sad associations of moral and material grime, and that 
hardly any one who is not called there on business comes to 
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et rst hour—to the ignorant onlooker at least 
pk er ber seem to go very fast in the flower-market, 
and at 6 o’clock the show is almost as complete and hardly 
Jess fresh than at 5 o’clock. But between 6 and 7 o’clock buying 
goes on more briskly, and one sees the plants and the cut- 
flowers being rapidly moved to the florists’ carts outside. One’s 
thoughts follow them to their various destinations,—weddings, 
funerals, christenings, balls and dinner-parties—to balconies, 
button-holes, and church altars, where haply we may meet 
them again in the course of the day, and then come back 
again to the allegory of perpetual rejuvenescence suggested 
by the daily filling up of the stalls with fresh loveliness and 


sweetness. 

To speak in detail of all the flowers in Covent Garden Market 
would be to write an article like a florist’s catalogue. Every- 
thing is there that is in season. When we saw it in the 
last days of July, masses of sweet-peas, stocks and carna- 
tions, roses of every description—choice ones tied in small 
bunches, commoner kinds with long liberal stalks and 
abundant leaves and thorns bound in big bunches such as one 
likes to bring in from the shrubberies of a generous country 
garden—lilies and gladioles, white, red, and orange, some in 
pots standing tall and stately on the shelves above the stalls, 
others laid in layers of cotton-wool in oblong cases, and 
looking as if prepared for their own obsequies; forests of 
palms and maidenhair-ferns, fringes of white creeping 
campanula, hazes of silvery gypsophylla, sky-like stretches 
of blue cornflower—struck us as among the most vivid and 
distinctive features. Between 6 and 7 o’clock we noticed a good 
many Sisters of Charity buying flowers for the churches they 
tend, and hospital nurses catering for their wards. Between 
7 and 8 o’clock business began to be very eager, and from 
8 to9 o’clock the work of dismantling went on apace. It is 
then that the poorer class of purchasers come, the women in the 
familiar costume of the street-corner,—the black or nondescript 
coloured gown and tartan-shawl, and bonnet of straw, crape, 
or lace, well crushed down and battered, but brightened up 
with a brave bunch of the commonest and loudest artificial 
flowers a few pence can buy. This is the time when bargains 
may be made, and the poor woman who wants to farnish her 
basket for sale, and the managing lady with a dinner-party 
coming on, who “though on pleasure she is bent has yet a 
frugal mind,” are equally eager to buy cheap. At 9 o’clock 
the closing-bell rings, and, aftera few minutes’ grace during 
which the exodus goes on rapidly, the doors are shut, and the 
great flower-market is over for the day. Passing out at the 
very last moment (a good-natured policeman having allowed 
us to stay for the finish) we came out into Tavistock Street, 
just opposite the Court Journal office at the corner of Burleigh 
Street, where the pavement had been occupied since 5 o’clock 
by a vendor of greengrocers’ bags and labels. The bags and 
the labels, blazoned in blue, red, and green paint, with prices 
and laudatory phrases such as “ Well Selected,” “ Very 
Ripe,” “ English Cookers,” &c., had hung on the railings of 
the office, throwing its proper business, like all other non- 
vegetable businesses, entirely into the shade. Now, as the 
doors of the flower-market closed, and clock-hands pointed to 
a few minutes after 9 o’clock, the vendor of bags and labels 
hurriedly cleared his goods away, a young man opened the 
office door with a latch-key, the shutters slid silently down, 
and the words “ Court Journal office ” revealed themselves in 
gilded splendour on the windows. We realised that the world 
of fashion was awake, and that the greengrocers’ monopoly of 
life was at anend. We had the curiosity to go down some 
of the streets leading into the Strand to see for ourselves the 
dispersion of greengrocers’ and costermongers’ carts; and 
then strolling back to the market-square for a last look, we 
stood under the pediment of St. Paul’s Church, which com- 
mands an excellent view of the fruit-market. By this time 
the sun was shining warmly and brightly, and making 
delightful little Dutch pictures of the groups of men and 
Women still packing and unpacking carrots, turnips, and 
cabbages. Turning to read the inscriptions on the wall, we 
learned the date of the church’s destruction by fire and 
reopening for divine service, and also that anybody exhibiting 
advertisements on its walls, or otherwise defiling or defacing 
them, would be prosecuted according to law. But we looked 

in vain for announcements relating to the present spiritual 
uses of the building; and we came away wishing that St. 
Paul’s, Covent Garden, would follow the good example of so 





many London churches which open for service in the early 
weekday mornings. An east-window with altar-lights shining 
through would have been a better complement to the scene 
of busy life than the blank wall with its forbidding 
announcements. 





CHAGRIN. 

ROBABLY there is no uncomfortable condition of mind 
which is just now so predominant in England as 
chagrin,—in other words, that chafing kind of disappointment 
which results from a completely false estimate of what it 
depended on your own powers to effect for yourself, and what 
it did not. The large number of suddenly disappointed 
political hopes and expectations which a great change in the 
conditions of political equilibrium necessarily causes, is sure 
to create a great fret and restlessness in the minds of men, 
especially of men who have taught themselves,—often on very 
good grounds,—to expect much of themselves, and who are 
confounded, not by any failure in their own powers, but 
by discovering that they had not made nearly enough of 
the inflaence of circumstances which did not in the least 
depend upon themselves, but did depend on conditions 
external to themselves of which they had never foreseen, nor 
indeed had been at all able to foresee, the upshot. The 
men who are mostly the victims of chagrin are very able 
men,—such as Sir William Harcourt, for instance,—who had 
recently formed a very high estimate of their own powers, and 
who had in almost countless instances verified that high esti- 
mate, by achieving an exceptional amount of success, but 
who had never taken sufficient account of the common- 
place obstacles that might neutralise the effect of their own 
great powers and make them as ineffectual as the struggles 
of a child in the eddies of a cataract. Chagrin is the con- 
sequence of expecting much from yourself which experience 
has given you a reasonable excuse for expecting, if you could 
but command the same conditions as those in which you had 
secured your former success but without taking into account 
changes in the external world which rendered it impossible to 
secure again those conditions of success. For instance, men 
of great wit and resource, like Sir William Harcourt, have 
been able to extricate themselves time after time from diffi- 
culties with which ordinary men would struggle in vain, 
and this has given them a very natural and just self- 
confidence, which would not be disappointed if they had 
had only the same kind of difficulties as before to struggle 
with. But unfortunately they carry this self-confidence into 
crises in which they have a very different class of difficulties 
to struggle with. They are full of resource, for instance, in 
the race with men of their own calibre, and they tacitly 
assume, what is by no means true, that they will find their 
great abilities of the same avail when they come to measure 
themselves against men either of no ability at all, but yet 
full of those prejudices and prepossessions and instincts 
of commonplace men which turn the edge of the most 
exquisitely tempered blade, or else of abilities equal to their 
own, and in combination with much wider sympathies. 
There is nothing more remarkable in political life than 
the failure of great abilities to cope with the hard grain 
of ordinary minds. A man who has been accustomed to 
carry everything before him when he dealt with a jury of 
his peers, will be quite at a loss when he comes to deal 
with a common jury. And a man who could sway a common 
jury hither and thither at his pleasure, will find himself 
utterly helpless when he appeals to a jury of a much higher 
class. Chagrin is usually the result of a disappointment 
which has been due to a man’s estimating his own powers 
rightly enough, but estimating quite inadequately the blunting 
power of circumstances against which his wit had never before 
measured itself, such as, for instance, the disgust which an 
ordinary public is apt to feel for too much cleverness. Lord 
Rosebery and Sir William Harcourt had very little in 
common, but they had this in common, that they were both 
too clever intellectually for the public with which they had 
to deal, and much too little in sympathy with its natural 
prepossessions and its healthy instincts. That is the origin 
of a great deal of chagrin,—a light Damascus blade hewing 
away at mahogany which turns its edge, where a heavy axe is 
really wanted. Stupider men who have far less intellectual 
resources succeed better, if they know better the hard grain 
with which they hav: to deal, and do not use fine lancets where 

a saw is required. 
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Men who expect to fail, instead of expecting to succeed, 

are very seldom the victims of chagrin. Of course, they 
generally do fail, and perhaps they have, or perhaps they 
have not, the low tone of spirits of men who are accustomed 
to failure. Low and high spirits do not after all depend upon 
either failure or success, but on temperament. There are men 
who generally fail who never lose their high spirits, and men 
who usually succeed who seldom enjoy them. It isnot men who 
generally fail who are always the victims of chagrin. There 
are the Micawbers who never succeed and who are always in 
high spirits, mainly because they do not know the length and 
breadth and depth of their own incapacity. And there are 
(though much less often) men who seldom fail because they 
never attempt that to which they are unequal, who are yet 
never in high spirits because they so well know what they 
would like to do, and yet are perfectly well aware of their 
own incapacity to do. Chagrin is the consequence not of 
mere failure, but of failure by those who have achieved 
great successes, and have been misled by those successes 
to under-estimate the difficulties with which they may yet 
have to contend. If you expect to fail, and do fail, you are 
not the victim of chagrin, for chagrin is the fretting of the 
stream round the rock which it cannot move, though it has 
swept so many away in its earlier course that it expects to 
move it. You do not fret at not doing what you never hoped 
todo. But you do fret at failing, after a career of great and 
unparalleled success. Chagrin is a consequence of disappoint- 
ment where experience had produced legitimate or illegitimate 
hopes of success ; but oftener legitimate than illegitimate, for 
the Micawbers are rare who have had every opportunity of 
measuring their own utter incapacity, but have not had even 
the capacity to take the measure. It is men of great abilities 
or a spark, even, of true genius, who fret when they find 
those great abilities and that spark of genius inadequate to 
their hopes. The men of smaller abilities and no genius are 
more likely to be amazed ata much smaller measure of success 
than the former have good excuse for absolutely counting upon. 
It is only the men of great capacities who are the worst victims 
to chagrim, which is, indeed, one of the most serious set-offs 
against the advantage of early distinction. It is, perhaps, a 
greater misfortune to have learned to expect that obstacle 
after obstacle will go down before you, than to have learned 
to expect that you will break your shins over them, and have 
reason to rejoice when you do not break them fatally or too 
often. 

The root of almost all chagrin is vexation with yourself,— 
often a vexation quite as ill-founded as is the vexation of aman 
who has never been out in a whirlwind, when he finds that he 
cannot make way against it, though he had always previously 
made way against the wind. There is nothing of which the 
strong have less experience than of the forces which may be 
brought against them in this world; and nothing is more 
natural or more unreasonable than to resent your own weak- 
ness when you ought only to be acknowledging the magnitude 
of your difficulties. The true remedy for chagrin is to realise 
how full the universe is of forces against which you have 
never yet measured yourself, and of the complexity of the 
<auses by which they are constituted. It is quite as unjust to 
yourself to expect to be able to surmount a cataract, as it is 
perfectly just to anticipate making way against an ordinary 
current or a strong tide. Great success under difficulties of 
one kind, prepares a man to over-estimate unduly his power 
against difficulties of a very different kind, and to waste him- 
self in chagrin if he does not find them turn to wax in his 
hands. 





THE BRITISH GENTLEMAN. 

OME one—we believe it was the Daily Chronicle—called 
the late Mr. Thomson, the African explorer, an English 
gentleman. The remark, if not very original, was, one would 
have thought, quite harmless. It is a phrase which a writer 
might use almost without thinking,—at any rate, without 
any thought of raising a bitter controversy and impelling a 
great many worthy gentlemen on the other side of the Tweed 
and across St. George’s Channel, to ask how long it would be 
possible to endure the insolence of England. Unfortunately, 
a phrase is like a rocket. It is a thousand chances to one, 


when you let it off, that the stick will do no one any harm, 
—when it falls, will only lodge in a hedge or lie in a ditch. 
Every now and again, however, a stick comes plamp into 








somebody’s back-garden, and either sets fire to the wood. 
stack or gives some bald-headed old gentleman a knock op 
the head while he is serenely taking the air. An ordinary cop, 
ventional phrase has exactly the same peculiarity. The change 
of it setting fire to somebody or something is so small as not 
to be worth considering; and yet every now and again it dogs 
cause a conflagration. The writer in the Daily Chronicle who 
so innocently and light-heartedly let off the conventiona] 
phrase of “an English gentleman” 4 propos of the late Mr, 
Thomson, has experienced the trath of the fact we have just 
stated. His stick fell north of the Tweed, gave a rap to 
some fierce Highlander or splenetic Lowlander, we know 
not which, and produced an instant combustion. It appears 
that Mr. Thomson was, like Mr. Gladstone, a pure Scotch, 
man. What business, then, had a supercilious and imperti. 
nent South British scribbler to call him an English gentle. 
man! Just as if Scotch gentlemen, and for the matter of 
that, Irish gentlemen too, were not a great deal better gentle. 
men than English gentlemen. So the controversy of perverted 
particularism raged, till at last the heat, the bitterness, and 
fury generated a new phrase. Surgit amari aliquid. Some 
one suggested the inspiriting form, “a British gentleman,” 
It was a great moment when that phrase emerged. At once 
the silent watchers at the brink of the newspaper firmament 
realised that a new planet was sailing into the realms of 
expression. We felt all that the astronomers feel when they 
are lucky enough to be present at the birth of a hitherto 
undiscovered star. “A British gentleman.” Here was a 
veritable addition to our language. Here was something to 
fill a want which, though only dimly perceived before, had been 
none the less real. Wecared not then for the lesser problems— 
whether the word Englishman could not rightly be applied to 
all the English-speaking members of the United Kingdom, or 
how, in any case, so evident an Anglo-Saxon as a Thomson could 
be hurt by being called an English gentleman. These distinc. 
tions and subtleties are nothing when considered in the light 
of the great discovery,—the discovery of a new category under 
which men can be grouped and described. ‘Till last week we 
had only the description, “an English gentleman.” Now we 
have not only that, but the equally expressive, and perfectly 
distinct phrase, “a British gentleman.” 


Let us endeavour to enter and possess our new domain, 
to show how ample and splendid it is, and how much our 
language has gained by our now being able to describe 
people as British gentlemen. The first thing to be noted 
about “the British gentleman,” as compared with “the 
English gentleman,” is that the former has much more 
colour and go about him. We will not say that the 
British gentleman is florid, but he has a certain air, a 
dash, a flamboyance of manner which strongly differen- 
tiates him. Who has not in his past experience found 
persons who were distinctly a touch too high in colour to 
be described as typical English gentlemen? These will be 
exactly hit off by the admirable new phrase,—“ A British 
gentleman.” One sees him stand before one, “ pride in his 
port, defiance in his eye,” and a fixed determination to do the 
honourable thing at all hazards, and not take less than 4 per 
cent. except for Trust investments. Now, at last, we have gota 
descriptive phrase that will exactly suit the first-class season- 
ticket holders on the suburban lines. That admirable class of 
man has been up till now a terrible difficulty to the conscien- 
tious analyst of types and classes. ‘“ How shall you describe 
them to me, ces Messiewrs who are now filling the long vast 
of this train and have all pink newspapers in their hands?” 
(Our readers will remember how the later editions of the 
Globe make our railway termini blush with a faint carnation 
as blush the snows of Monte Rosa in the sunset.) That was 
a question which, if put a week ago by any French inquirer to 
any English friend bent upon giving the foreigner data for 
a complete social analysis of the English people, would have 
been extremely embarrassing. Somehow it would have seemed 
a little too cold and formal, nay, a little inhuman, to have said, 
“These are typical English gentlemen.” The English gentle- 
man is well eriough, but who can deny that there is something 
in him which partakes a little too much of the knight- 
errant. He is apt to be a being somewhat too pure and 
good for the daily 8 o’clock dinner and the 5.17 trai. 
“ Well,” one would have had to say, “I do not quite know 
what to call them. I can’t exactly tell you that they are 
examples of the typical English gentleman, after what I 
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told you about that type last night.” “Ah, tiens, then 
I enter these seasoners as belonging not to the English 
gentleman, but to some other category ;—and what is that 
category, mon ami?” Here would have been a difficulty 
indeed. One would have had hurriedly to explain that on no 
account must they be entered anywhere except as English 
gentlemen, and yet that somehow, &c., &c. But what a hope- 
less muddle that would have seemed to the clear-eyed analyst 
of the Latin race. How he would have shrugged his shoulders 
and talked of the illogical absurdities of the English. Now, 
however, the situation has been saved. One need not fear 
such questions as we have described. With a word they are 
answered. “No, not typical English gentlemen, if you wish 
to be exact, but typical British gentlemen; it is a more well- 
marked and well-coloured variety of the type.” 

It is almost impossible to exaggerate the usefulness of 
the expression,—a British gentleman. When Jones asks 
one at one’s club what sort of a fellow Briggs is, how 
difficult it is to reply. The conscientious man, anxious 
to be very correct, has sometimes had to eke out an imperfect 
nomenclature by such roundabout phrases as, “ Well, I 
wouldn’t for a moment say that he wasn’t a thorough English 
gentleman, because he is, in a sense; but if you said that he 
wasn’t, though I shouldn’t altogether agree, I should know 
quite well what you meant.” That is terribly clumsy and 
roundabout. Now, when Jones asks the question, one will 
be able to say straight out,—‘“ Oh, he is a very good sort of 
chap,—the typical British gentleman.” How convenient, too, 
the new expression will be for the dramatists and the novelists. 
Aline in the play-bill, and we have Mr. Blandford hit off to the 
life. Again, the fifth chapter will begin :—‘ Charles Blandford 
was in every sense of the word a British gentleman;” and the 
thing will be done. One could write pages upon pages without 
improving or adding to the description. For ourselves, we shall 
make no attempt at a complete analysis of the British gentle. 
man. It is not necessary. One or two points, however, may 
be noted. One can hardly think of the British gentleman 
with less than a thousand a year; whereas the English 
gentleman, it is always understood, may conceivably have 
only a pound a week, or even fifteen shillings. Again, the 
British gentleman would hardly travel anything less than 
first-class. Of course he would always read the Times and 
give a shilling to the waiter. Lastly, he would have a 
gold watch, a mourning ring, and drink a glass of sherry 
after luncheon, standing at the table while the ladies were 
going out, and crumbling at the same time a piece of plum 
or seed cake. We are, however, not adequate to the material 
portrayal of the British gentleman. We must leave that to 
Mr. Du Maurier. He could, we are sure, give him to the life, 
Let us hope he will, for assuredly the British gentleman has 
come to stay. 





A NEW SPORT. 
MAREY, in his greatest work, the “ Vol des Oiseaur,” 
e analysed the movements of the beating wing by an 
ingenious instrument which he called the photographic gun, 
In it was a camera, which, from the form in which it was 
mounted, could be held to follow a bird in flight; a trigger 
released the shutter at the moment desired, and spun a disc 
by which a number of images in rapid succession were left 
upon the edges of the plate. As his main object was to see, 
and enable others to see, the general facts of flight, the com- 
moner birds, such as pigeons and gulls, were generally taken as 
subjects. At the same time he lamented the want of oppor- 
tunity for taking records of the movements of the larger and 
rarer birds when wild, and urged the sportsman-naturalist 
“to go out into the fields,” and use not only his eyes, but 
the camera, to show others what was otherwise seen by him 
alone. The answer to this appeal comes in an attractive 
form in an illustrated article in the Cosmopolitan Magazine, 
entitled “ A New Sport in the Rocky Mountains,” by Mr. 
A. G. Willahan, of Routh county, Colorado. His home 
lay in the mountains near the snow-line, and he was 
accustomed to make hunting expeditions where the forest 
and the rocky ground meet, and antelopes, bears, and pumas, 
are found not far distant from the range of wild sheep and 
goats. As early as 1885 he began to discard the gun for the 
camera, or rather to make the employment of the latter his 
peg while retaining the weapon for use or defence as 
mig e, 





Any one who has tried to stalk even a wild-rabbit when 
feeding, will surmise that the new sport was one to test the 
skill of a trained hunter. Mr. Willahan did not possess the 
special instrument invented by M. Marey. Instead he used 
a hand-camera, though in time he became such a master 
of this new phase of woodcraft, that he photographed the shyest 
animals of the mountain from an ordinary tripod. Mr. 
Willahan relies for description rather on the camera than the 
pen, but he gives his experiences in detail sufficient to indicate 
the means by which those who follow him must seek success. 
Like every other form of sport, it needs special knowledge of 
the country, as well as of the habits of the creatures pursued. 
The ground in which the first results were obtained was 
broken and rocky, with large groves of high timber in the 
valleys, and streams of water in the ravines. 

Mr. Willahan knew the country well, and chose, for his first 
attempt to lie in ambush, aspot neara drinking-place used by 
the prong-horned antelopes. There he made a screen for his 
camera, near the mouth of a gap by which the creatures 
might be expected to approach the water. This was just after 
dawn,—for the antelopes and deer of the Rockies are not pos- 
sessed by that haunting dread of danger which drives the 
greater number of animals in Southern Africa to drink only 
at night. Some of the animals were disturbed in the ravine 
when their visitor arrived. But the place was favourable, and 
the instinct of curiosity, which commonly makes the American 
antelope inclined to approach an unusual object, even on 
the open plains, in this case aided their unseen visitor. 
His description of his morning’s sport contrasts agreeably 
with those with which modern works on shooting in the 
Rocky Mountains have made us familiar. “As I waited, 
I shifted my tripod into all possible positions for sweeping 
the gulch, but as noiselessly as possible. Suddenly, by some 
impulse, I glanced over my shoulder, and there, peeping over 
the bank, for antelopes are curious, were half-a-dozen heads. 
Of course a snort and a stampede followed, and I was forced 
to readjust the camera, and possess my soul in patience. 
Presently others came down in front, but they were out of 
range. Nevertheless, I held out, motionless and expectant. 
At last, when my patience was almost gone, there was a slight 
movement directly on the other side of the gulch. Treading 
gingerly, and scenting danger, they came over the bank, 
straight towards me. The keen-eyed rascals did not see the 
camera. They scampered down to the water’s edge, and were 
just getting their noses to the stream, when they turned, 
quick as a flash, and ran back. But it was only ten feet or so. 
Then they stopped to wonder why they had been so foolish. 
They did not seem to hear the click of the shutter; they stood 
a moment or so, then walked up to the water, drank their fill, 
and slipped away to the feeding-grounds. The plate-holder 
was reversed, and I was ready for more.” The subsequent 
watch by the stream, as the herds came down, one by one, out 
of range, was a delightful experience in itself. But the sport 
lasted. A buck soon appeared close by the watcher. “I 
hardly ventured to breathe, for behind him were two more. 
The three were barely ten yards distant when I snapped them, 
and in an instant they were gazing curiously at the brass and 
wooden instrument looking at them over the brush. But as 
they saw no motion they were satisfied, and passed on to 
drink their fill” A very large herd came down later in the 
morning, and these were all photographed, at some distance, 
but with accuracy enough to give a pleasing picture of some 
sixty antelopes, standing, feeding, or running, at a distance 
of eighty yards. 

No one can deny that this was an excellent morning’s sport. 
It gave all the excitement of watching for game from an 
ambush; it bad its climax in the “shot” with the camera; it 
falls naturally into the descriptive phrase common to 
hunters; and because it was noiseless and bloodless there 
was a gain in quantity. The crack of a rifle, in the place 
of the click of the camera-slide, would probably have 
ended the morning’s shooting, with the scaring and 
disappearance of the first herd. In a subsequent photo- 
graphic stalk of the black-tailed deer, the adaptation of 
hunters’ use and skill is more strongly shown. Mr. Willahan 
showed the patience of a jungle-tribesman. He spent three 
days in searching for the favourite tracks of the deer, and 
finally selected a spot in a cedar-grove, where three trails 
met. There he hid when the sun was scarcely up, and the 
shadows still long, and waited forthe deer. The firet that 
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came was a fine buck, which had been frightened in the 
pastures above, and was hurrying through the forest, panting 
and restless. The critical moment, which sometimes causes 
what deer-stalkers call “stag-fever,” arrived. ‘‘ Would he 
keep that trail, I wondered breathlessly, or would he cross 
over to the main one where I was lying in wait for him? It 
was certainly not a case of mind-reading, for even as I stood 
trembling with expectation, he turned into the trail covered 


by my instrument. He was a beauty. Should I take him. 


at sixty feet, or risk securing him at thirty? I attempted a 
ruse, and bleated in imitation of a fawn. He stopped in- 
stantly, and looked straight at me, whereupon I hastened 
to spring the shutter, to make sure of him, and obtained, 
even in my excitement, what proved afterwards to be a 
firm negative. When I made a movement he could see, he 
bounded off up the hill. When he reached the crest, he 
paused to assure himself he was justified in his alarm, and 
looking back at me over his shoulder, he assumed a pose 
which was grace itself.” The result of this portrait is not 
among the illustrations printed with the text. These are 
reproduced from a work called “ Hoofs, Claws, and Antlers 
of the Rocky Mountains,” and are not all from the camera 
of Mr. Willahan. O£ those which bear his name, one 
shows a hind swimming across a creek, another a herd of 
deer descending to the water, and a third a group of eight 
antelopes, though these have no characteristic setting to add 
to the local interest which is absent from photographs of 
animals in confinement. In addition, there are two photo- 
graphs which are unique, and will attract the attention of all 
sportsmen and naturalists. They show two incidents in the 
hunt of a puma, or “ mountain-lion,” as it is locally called in 
the Rockies. The puma had been killing colts on a neigh- 
bouring farm, and it was determined to hunt it with dogs 
until it was “ treed,” and then shootit. The first “lion” was 
hunted until it took refuge in a tree almost level with a flat- 
topped rock, and from this point it was photographed as it 
sat among the branches. The accident of position, by which 
the tree-top was close to, and on a level with, the camera, is not 
likely to occuragain. The result shows a large puma standing 
among the top forks of a half-dead tree, its hind-feet on a 
lower branch, while the fore-feet rest on the higher and more 
slender boughs. The tail hangs down, and the general 
attitude is like that of the quaint lions sculptured over the 
gate of Mycenz. The face looks out of the picture with the 
contracted eyes and the sulky look of a cat spitting at a dog. 
Beyond is the steep, almost precipitous, side of the ravine, 
covered with spruce-firs loaded with snow. A second puma 
was next day driven into a large dead pion tree and photo- 
graphed from below, almost in the act of springing. In this 
case the animal is crouched like a cat among the dead, twisted 
limbs, its face lower than its back. The form is not so 
distinctly seen as that of the first puma, but the whole makes 
a graphic and living picture of a scene never before presented 
to the general eye. It suggests that the new sport may be 
such as will give pleasure not only to the actor, but to many 
others who see its results. Its trophies can be multiplied, 
and obtained in the first instance without diminishing the 
number of wild animals which remain. Even the demands of 
museums may be satisfied in part by these faithful records of 
what “specimens” look like when alive; and it will not be 
necessary for others to follow the example of that American 
zoologist who recently justified success in killing some of the 
last examples of the Rocky Mountain goat, on the ground 
that the animal was almost extinct. 





THE VIRTUE OF INITIALS. 

HE Queen has recently rewarded the heroes of Chitral 
with various grades of honour, and to one man has 
fallen the coveted Victoria Cross; Surgeon-Major Whit- 
church’s name will from henceforth always be associated 
with the magic letters “V.C.” It was in Mrs. Ewing’s 
pathetically humorous “ Story of a Short Life” that Leonard 
identifies the decoration with his beloved soldier-friend, and 
speaks of him as “the V.C.” This economy of time and 
space, this condensation that uses only the initial letters of 
words to convey ideas, and to confer the hall-mark of fame and 
popularity on individuals and societies, seems to be an 
inherent peculiarity of the Anglo-Saxon race. Each profes- 
sion has its cabalistic signs, and in the department of modern 








science we are threatened with a whole vocabulary of single 
letters. The Congress of Electricians that sat at Frankfort. 
some four years ago, decided that in electrical science physical 
quantities should be denoted by italic letters, units by Roman 
letters, and physical constants, as well as angles, by Greek 
letters; also that the practical electrical units should be 
represented by the initial letters of their names, thus, “A” 
standing for “Ampére,” “F” for “Faradel,” “O” for 
“Ohm,” “ V ” for “ Volt,” andsoon. It has been said, though 
we do not profess to trace the authority, that the first syllable 
of the word “newspaper” is composed of the initial letters of 
the points of the compass, North, East, West, and South; and 
the idea is ingenious if untenable. Several foreign phrases. 
have become acclimatised among us in their abbreviated form, 
and are constantly used by persons who would not under. 
stand them in their entirety. Such are “ P.P.C.,” “R.S.V.P.,” 
and “A.D.C.,” from the French, and “A.D.,” “A.M.,” and 
“P.M.,” “N.B.” (though these initials also represent Scot- 
land geographically). and others equally familiar from the. 
Latin, while every proposition of Euclid ends with “Q.E.D.” 
The political title of the Roman Government, “Senatus. 
Populus Que Romanus” (“S.P.Q.R.”), has been trans- 
lated ‘‘small profits, quick returns,” and may now be 
seen, we believe, on a shop in Brixham, and “Ls. d.,”” 
which at once conjures up visions of coin of the realm, 
is derived from the Latin words, libra, sextarius, and. 
denarius. From Knights of the Garter downwards, all 
recipients of the grades of knighthood are familiarly dis- 
tinguished by the initials of the various orders; the Queen’s 
ships and her school-inspectors are severally “H.M.S..,” or 
“H.M.IS.”; and in fact in all learned, legal, scientific,. 
collegiate, Parliamentary, or artistic circles, single letters 
after a man’s name are at once distinctions and recommen- 
dations, and are fully recognised as such by the rest of the 
civilised world. We have said before that such abbreviated 
forms are hall-marks of popularity and fame; but among 
countries the United States and North Britain are the only 
ones so familiarly distinguished ; and among individuals, Mr. 
Gladstone as the “ G.O.M.,” and possibly the great cricketer, 
“'W. G.” Grace, and in a lesser degree “‘ Tay-Pay O’Connor,” 
have attained celebrity. The London County Council has 
already become the “ L.C.C.,” and many organisations have 
adopted the less cumbrous forms of initials for everyday 
use; such, for instance, as the “S.P.C.K.,” the “C.0.S.,” 
and those two benevolent societies, the M.A.B.Y.S.,” and 
“@G.F.S.” Several authors are so well known by their initials 
only, that their names are in danger of being forgotten. 
Leetitia Elizabeth Landon is more often heard of as “ L.E.L.,’”” 
and few of the reading public look beyond the pseudonym of 
“ A.L.0.E.” or “Q.” In the Navy and Mercantile Marine 
we hear of the “R.N.” and the “R.N.R.,” the sailors are 
described officially as “ A.B.,” and a steamship is “ss.” and. 
also classed as “ Al” at Lloyds; the winds that blow round 
those ships, like some of the postal disticts in London, are 
distinguished by the initial letters of the points of the com- 
pass, while the best-known line of steamers is familiarly 
known as the “P. and O.” In money transactions “I O U” 
is merely a play on the sound of letters, and the first three 
letters of the alphabet are appropriated alike by bun-shops 
and railway time-tables. A certain type of person always 
uses the expression “ D.V.” as a sort of invocation or pro- 
pitiation of Providence; it is usually an attribute of the 
Evangelical party, who look on the affix “R.C.” as the 
mark of the Beast. One of the most famous, or infamous, 
Ministries of the Restoration period has made the word 
cabal notorious, because by a curious coincidence the initial 
letters of the names of five of its prominent members— 
Clifford, Arlington, Buckingham, Ashley, and Lauderdale: 
—formed what we should now call an acrostic, and more- 
over the word itself has always retained a sinister meaning). 
reflected from the unpopularity of those particular Ministers.. 
The name “cabala” or “cabal,” then applied to a small 
secret Committee of the Royal Council, the forerunner of 
modern Cabinets, probably came into our language through 
the French, from the Hebrew cabbala, meaning “ secret or 
hidden knowledge,” as it was in use before 1670. 

Some letters are familiar to most people through their very 
mystery. How many children in their turn, we wonder, have 
puzzled over the answer to the first question in the Catechism: 
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nor are they much enlightened when they learn that “ N.” or 
«Mq.” stands for Nicholas or Mary. The lines beginning,— 


«Twas whispered in Heaven, ’twas muttered in Hell, 
And Echo caught faintly the sound as it fell,— 


attributed to Lord Byron, but really by Catherine Fanshawe, 
have the letter “ H” for their mot d’énigme ; Hawthorne gave 
one of his best-known works the name of “The Scarlet Letter”; 
and one of Charles Lamb’s ineffectual dramas is called 
“Mr. H.,” its not very entertaining plot turning on the 
concealment of the hero’s real name, which in the end is 
found out to be Hogsflesh. Readers of Dickens will 
remember “ Mr. F.’s aunt; ” while the riots at Covent Garden 
Theatre, familiarly known as the “O.P.” riots, live chiefly 
in the pages of “ Rejected Addresses.” When members of the 
same profession speak of individuals by professionally abbre- 
viated titles, it is generally a sign that the speakers are 
‘talking shop.” Army men, for instance, strew their con- 
versation and documents with so many vowels and con- 
sonants that they seem to be making use of a special cypher, 
unintelligible to outsiders. There is nothing derogatory toa 
Member of Parliament or a Queen’s Counsel in being spoken 
of as “M.P.” or “Q.C.”; it is a familiar abbreviation in 
which all the Members of Parliament and all the Queen’s 
Counsellors share, and written documents are naturally 
go addressed, but some of the abbreviations used in 
conversation have a decidedly colloquial ring about them. 
As a nation we seem to have a faculty for casting 
off superfluous words and phrases, and for making use 
of contractions, and our titles of honour present a perennial 
source of difficulty to the foreigner. It must puzzle a 
Frenchman unacquainted with our social distinctions to 
discover the meaning of “ Bart.” or “Kt.” or “Esq.,” or to 
anravel the intricacies of “ K.C.S.I.” or “ M.F.H.,” though on 
the part of a Briton such ignorance would mean ignorance of 
the usages of society. On the other hand, initials may be 
used in a derogatory sense. If we hear in private conversa- 
tion a man referred to as “old J.,” we may be sure it is 
hardly intended as a compliment; while the bourgeoise who 
calls her husband “ Mr. J.” at once conveys to her hearers a 
sense of easy and vulgar familiarity. In our complex civilisa- 
tion symbols have come to be looked upon as integral portions 
of the system of decorations and awards. Men do not wear 
their insignia of knighthood, their crosses of honour, their 
academical hoods and gowns in everyday life. Shakespeare 
says that honour is but a word, and Carlyle that “words 
have not their import from the natural power of particular 
combinations of characters, or from the real efficacy of 
certain sounds, but from the consent of those who use them, 
and arbitrarily annex certain ideas to them, which might have 
been signified with equal propriety by any other.” In such 
wise the abbreviated titles in common use that are placed 
after men’s names are at once the sole witnesses and the 
sufficient guarantees of distinction in the eyes of their fellow- 
citizens, while the organisation or society that is not known 
by its initials alone can hardly be said to have yet attained 
universal notoriety, though we agree with the author of 
“Urn Burial” that “to hope for eternity by enigmatical 
epithets or first letters of our names, to be studied by anti- 
‘quaries who we were, and have new names given us like many 
of the mummies, are cold consolations to the students of 
perpetuity, even by everlasting languages.” 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


HOME-RULE AND THE VERDICT OF THE 
ELECTORATE. 
(To tHe Eprror or THE “‘ SpectTaTor.”’] 

‘Stz,—Having had opportunities, in some respects possibly 
unique, of studying the state of feeling in many parts of 
Great Britain during the late Elections, I venture to add a 
word to your comments, in your article on “Mr. Plimsoll’s 
Appeal,” on the delusion with which Gladstonians are seeking 
to console themselves, viz., that Home-rule had nothing to do 
with their defeat. It is doubtless difficult to measure, either 
in the aggregate or individually, the relative potency of the 
influence exerted by the various articles of Gladstonian faith 
which were submitted to the judgment of the electors. But 
while it may be impossible to decide which of the four primarv 








proposals of the late Government excited the strongest repul. 
sion, there can be no doubt in the mind of any intelligent 
observer as to which was the least effective in kindling the 


zeal of the supporters of the Opposition. The four proposals , 


I refer to were: (1) the Abolition of the House of Lords; . 
(2) Disestablishment ; (3) Local Veto; and (4) Home-raole. My, 
experience has been that while no one can say which of these 


lost most votes to Gladstonianism, only one failed to gain any, 
and that one was Home-rule. The Abolition of the House of 
Lords appealed in some measure to theoretical Radicals, 
sticklers for unconditional equality and the abolition of 
artificial privilege. Disestablishment undoubtedly evoked the 
fervour of many Nonconformists all over the country. Local 
Veto, however unpopular among the masses, at least aroused 
the enthusiasm of the Temperance party. It may well be— 
and in my opinion is—the fact that in each case the zeal 
stimulated among opponents was more than equivalent to 
that generated among friends of the measure. But it was 
the distinction of Home-rule to lose many votes without 
gaining any; for while exciting at least as much hostility as 
the rival measures among opponents, it failed to infuse a 
spark of animation into any of its supporters. Indeed, to put 
it tersely, while the other questions had the support of 
strenuous advocates and convinced adherents, Home-rule 
found only apologists. I think this affords at all eventga 
negative test of the extent to which Home-rule influenced the 
verdict of Great Britain—I am, Sir, &c., CO. L. F. 





FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 

[To tHe EpiTon oF THE “SprctaTor.’’] 
S1r,—In the Spectator of August 3rd a most able article 
appeared, entitled “ France and England.” The writer seems 
to have assumed that the whole of France is against us in our 
relations with Egypt. But I do not think that the majority 
of the French in Alexandria or Cairo are of the same way of 
thinking. I have lately returned from Egypt, and have had 
opportunities of gauging the opinions of the dwellers in those 
places. The French Press is agitating for our evacuation, but 
their vapouring is not considered of much importance in 
Egypt. The whole agitation is fostered by French financiers, 
who have been advancing money to the Pashas. The only 
chance they have of recouping themselves is by ousting the 
English rule, so as to enable their debtors to get into 
positions where they can bleed the fellaheen and the public 
purse. If the whole of Egypt were polled, the fellaheen 
would vote straight for our remaining, and so wonld all 
the resident merchants, excepting a few out of the French 
community. Our occupation has conferred untold good upon 
the country and the poorer classes, and it would be a sin 
and a shame to be frightened out of it by bluster, fomented 
by those who are working on the vanity of the French nation 
to serve their own money-grubbing ends. The young Khedive 
himself is worked upon by two or three Pashas who have had 
their opportunities for peculation spoilt by the action of Lord 
Cromer. It was by their advice that the former, at the State 
funeral a few months since, stopped when he came to the 
place where our British soldiers lined the streets, and refusing 
to proceed any further, went round by a back way rather than 
pass them. Being young and impressionable, his natural 
dislike to any intervention between himself and absolute 
despotism is intensified by his advisers. It is noticeable that 
all this agitation against England always commences in the 
winter months. 

In talking over the matter with an Italian gentleman, in 
the presence of some Italian officers, he remarked, “If you 
are fools enough to evacuate the country, you will find us 
stepping in, as we will not allow the French to take your 
place.” The agitation is not the honest agitation of the 
French nation, as a people. It is a spurious agitation, and 
‘‘God forbid” that we should have to throw up the sponge 
and hand the poor cultivator over to the ancient oppression, 
rapine, and plunder, he formerly suffered.—I am, Sir, &c., 

BE. Garnet Man, 


P.S.—Every lie possible is circulated against our rule, by 
the French Press in Egypt; our men-of-war are termed 
worthless; Lord Cromer is charged with having obtained the 
order by which every cultivator has to pay £20 on account of 
compulsory service in the army, &c. 
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SIR CHARLES DILKE ON EGYPT. 

[To rue Eprror or THE “Sprxctator.”] 
Srr,—Admiral Maxse has written to you, in the Spectator of 
August 10th, to complain of my having, in a long article in 
Le Matin on the recent change of Government, made a passing 
allusion to the occupation of Egypt, in repetition of my well- 
known views upon this subject. I am unable to see that the 
bad faith which may be alleged against France in some other 
matters, is an answer to our own want of faith in the matter 
of the Egyptian occupation. Certainly it would be idle to 
hope for fair consideration of the views which I have urged 
in another article in the Matin against French action in 
Madagascar, and in some other parts of the world, unless one 
holds the balance even by admitting what there may be to 
be said against ourselves in reference to Egypt. Before the 
General Election of 1892, when Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Morley 
attacked a continuation of the occupation of Egypt as lying 
at the root of all defects and weaknesses in our foreign policy, 
the regular daily supporter of the Government in the Press 
had a leading article intended to prove to the Liberal party 
that while it might be an excellent thing to stay in Egypt, it 
was a still more excellent thing “to keep our word.” The 
Liberal party, after these speeches, was in office for three 
years, and not only was nothing done to give effect to Mr. 
Gladstone’s views, but a tightening of our hold on Egypt was 
distinctly visible. I have expressed in Parliament at length 
my grounds for thinking that the continued occupation of 
Egypt is not only a breach of faith, but is also a weakness 
to this conntry, and my views are on record in “ Hansard,” and 
in a reprinted copy of my speech. It is unnecessary that I 
should ask your leave to repeat them in your columns, but I 
cannot promise not to continue to express them on every 
legitimate occasion, although such expression may be dis- 
agreeable to Admiral Maxse.—I am, Sir, &c., 

CHARLES W. DILKE. 
Dockett Eddy, Shepperton, August 13th. 





THE QUALIFICATION OF BISHOPS. 
(To Tue Epitor or THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
S1r,—There is one point in your article in the Spectator of 
August 10th on “The Qualifications of a Bishop,” on which 
you have perhaps not thought it desirable to dwell, but which, 
in the present state of the English Church, can hardly have 
failed to attract your attention. I will put it in the form of 
a question. Why is it that the most influential, and perhaps 
the greatest, men in the Church of England have so seldom 
borne a part in its government? Why have Keble, Newman, 
Pusey, Arnold, never either been Bishops themselves, or had 
an adequate representative of opinions, which have powerfully 
influenced the English Church, on the Bench? Perhaps 
Bishop King is the only example which could be mentioned 
in the century,—and he was not allowed to carry out his 
opinions without a prosecution. Iam quite aware that what 
may seem a favourable answer can be given to this question, 
—at least, so far as regards the present time. If the Bishops 
are perfectly fair and just, it may be said, it is desirable that 
they should be moderate, and not strong, party men. And 
yet, admitting this, it must be remembered that what are 
called “ moderate” men, are very seldom men of strong con- 
victions, or of that ability which has a powerful influence over 
the minds of others, and that they are usually marked by 
what, rightly or wrongly, you attribute to the new Bishop 
of Winchester, a rather decided indifference to dogmatic 
truth; and it is impossible not often to have felt that, with a 
vast increase of zeal and energy, the English Bishops have 
never, either now or in past times, exercised much influence 
over the opinions of the English Church. Religious services 
(vide the results of the Public Worship Act) have grown up 
in spite of their opposition, while it would be easy to 
enumerate practices and institutions, such as that of sister 
hoods, to which they have given little, if indeed any, support. 
I throw out this question, though I know that a satisfactory 
solution of it is difficult from the very constitution of the 
English Church. And yet divided as our Church is into 
parties, I cannot but feel that it is desirable that some 
of the ablest men amongst us, and who hold the most distinct 
opinions, should have more power than they now have in 
our direction and government. We lost Newman because 
there was no one would bravely support him on the Bench of 


Bishops ; and on more than one occasion since, the Church 
has been seriously imperilled by official attacks upon 
practices which she has ultimately been thankful to adopt.._- 
I an, Sir, &., x, 





ABSENT-MINDEDNESS. 
(To Tue Epitor or THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1z,—Your article on “ Absent-Mindedness,” in the Spectator 
of August 10th, with its incident of the Welshmen’s recep. 
tion of Sir William Harcourt by singing “Lead, kindly 
Light,” reminds me of the equally unintentional blasphemy 
of some admirers of a late vicar in the parish where I am 
now living. On his tombstone, erected at their expense, are. 
the following words :— 
“T will pray the Father, and He shall 
give you another Comforter.” 
Recently I saw another inscription :— 
“So He giveth His beloved sleep.” 


The desire to quote, especially from Holy Scripture or a well. 
known hymn, quite apart from the context, if only sacred 
words will but lend themselves to their feelings, seems to be 
the supreme object, however absurd, or even blasphemons, it 
appears to the ordinary reader or hearer. Indeed, it seems 
to be a part of the ignorant and superstitious bibliolatry of 
the day. But no irreverence is intended. Quite the contrary, 
Not very many years ago a famous preacher in the North, on 
the occasion of a visit from Prince Albert, selected these words 
for his text :—“ Every eye shall now behold Him.” No doubt 
he thought it was improving the occasion! But it was in 
exquisitely bad taste, to say the least of it.—lI am, Sir, &c., 
M. A.. 





ANIMALS IN CARICATURE. 
(To THE Epitor o¥ THE “ SpecraTor.’’] 
S1r,—The writer of the interesting article in the Spectator cf 
August 10th, on “ Animals and Caricature,” in referring to 
the clever “ Prehistoric Peeps” which have for some time 
past been appearing in Punch, alludes to the extinct animals 
introduced therein as being taken from “ restorations” by 
Figuier (a very unscientific writer), and others. This is quite 
incorrect, for, with the exception of a few “monsters” 
invented out of Mr. Reed’s brilliant imagination, they are all 
taken from two works of mine on palwontology, entitled 
“Extinct Monsters,” and “Creatures of Other Days,” ia 
which I have endeavoured to make the subject intelligible to 
the ordinary reader. In fact, it was at my suggestion that 
Mr. Reed made use of the “restorations” published in these 
two books, many of which were made for the first time by my 
friend Mr. J. Smit, a celebrated animal artist. As I have 
taken considerable pains to avoid the errors of Figuier and 
others, I think itis only fair to lay the facts briefly before 





you.—I am, Sir, &c., H. N. HutcuHinson. 





A DOG-STORY. 
[To Tue Epitor or THe “SPEctTator,”} 
Srr,—May I send you another dog-story? My dog, a half- 
retriever, half-setter, has been with me for six years since I 
rescued him as a puppy with a can on his tail. He has fol- 
lowed me constantly, and though always very friendly with 
everybody, has been devoted to me both indoors and out. 
Lately a change has come over him; he would come into my 
room when called, but would take the first opportunity to go 
out. He seemed to be dull, to have lost his old joyousness 
in our companionship. Last fall my children went to 
England, and I thought he missed them. He would leave my 
room to lie under the kitchen-table, and would follow the 
hired boy about the place, so I told the kousekeeper to keep 
him out of the kitchen, and the boy to take no notice of him. 
It made no difference. Forbidden the kitchen, he would leave 
my room and lie in the hall. He had always been accus- 
tomed to follow me almost everywhere, whether riding or 
driving; but this year, thinking the journey to town 
(sixteen miles) and back too much for him, I had left him 
at the ranch when going to town. Last Saturday I 
was driving to town, the dog started to follow, and as 
the boy was going to send him back, FI said, “Oh! never 
mind; let him come,” and he came with us. Now the 
whole mystery is explained. On our return, the dog quite 








resumed his old habits. The change was extraordinary. He 
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comes into my room and stays there as a matter of course; 
he greets me every morning on coming downstairs; he jumps 
round in the old joyous fashion when I go out,—in fact, is 
himself again. Evidently the trip to town was one of his 
most cherished privileges, and he took his own way to show 
that he had no use for a master who deprived him of it—I 


am, Sir, &c., 
Calgary, Alberta. L. OC. H. 





A FELINE MOURNER. 
[To THE Epiror oF THE SPECTATOR.”] 

Sr,—I read with much interest the stories of animals, 
especially cats, which appear from time to time in the Spectator. 
May I add one showing that these much-maligned animals 
have both memory and affection? I had a dear little dog, a 
Skye-terrier, and some time after he came to my house a 
wandered cat was added to the establishment. He was very 
kind to ‘ Bessie,’ as we called our new inmate, and watched 
over her with great care, never allowing her to go out by the 
front door, but pushing her gently in when she attempted it ; 
but they had many a romp together in the back garden. My 
dog died at the good old age of thirteen, and the cat mourned 
him like a human being, losing all her liveliness, and moping 
about the house. About a year after the dog’s death I desired 
the gardener to put turf over his grave, as the house was let, 
and I feared strangers might dig there. To do this he began 
to level the earth over the grave, and whenever the cat saw 
him digging there she got into a most excited state, frisking 
about in the wildest spirits, evidently expecting that her kind 
companion was to be restored to her. Her disappointment, 
when he never appeared, was trying to witness; and she has 
been a “sadder and a wiser” cat ever since, doing her duty 
faithfully by the mice, but apparently expecting little pleasure 
in life—I am, Sir, &c., L.S. 





A CAT-STORY. 
[To tHe Epitor or THE “ SpecTaToR.”] 

S1zr,—I am induced to send you an account of a remarkable 
instance of feline sagacity which occurred in my house last 
week. About a fortnight ago my black Persian cat brought 
to the house a young sparrow, and taking it to the front door- 
mat, began stripping it of its feathers. The cook not approving 
of the litter made by the said feathers, doubled the mat over, 
and told the cat he must not make such a litter, but strew the 
feathers on the wrong side of the mat and not on the top. 
A fortnight subsequent to this lecture the cat brought in 
another bird, and marvellous to say, himself turned the mat 
(which was a heavy coir mat) over with his claws, and littered 
the wrong side of it with the feathers, precisely as the cook 
had told him to do. This is absolutely true. If it had been 
told me as a story, I should have been very sceptical as to its 
truth. But I have witnesses by ocular proof as to its being 

fact and without exaggeration.—I am, Sir, &c., H. D. 





“HONOURABLE.” 
[To Tue Evrtor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” } 
S1z,—Your anecdote about the “ Abominable Mrs. S.,” in the 
Spectator of August 10th, recalls an incident which occurred 
to a kinswoman of mine. She complained to a shopkeeper 
that, in sending parcels to her, he would address her as “ The 
Honourable.”—“ Don’t mention it, ma’am. It doesn’t signify 
at all."—“But it does signify. My parcels may go to the 
wrong person. Iam not ‘ Honourable.’”—“ We, Madam, have 
always found you so.”—I am, Sir, &., 
Engelberg, August 13th, Lionet A. TOLLEM4 CHE, 








POETRY. 





AT PARTING. 
So, with a last Good-bye, 
In this grey hour you die 
» us, as we to you; 
rting is dying too, 
And distance, heart to heart despairing saith, 


To-morrow we shall say, Rei clare 
“ Our thoughts reflect to-day 
His quiet room upstairs, 
The lonely look it wears; 

For all the house seems desolate and dim 
With want of only him.” 


What household things shall stand ' 
Hallowed, because your hand 
Has touched them! We shall miss 
Your help in that or this, 
And treasure even trivial words you said 
As memories of the dead. 


You will bear with you thus 
Remembrances of us; 
And, writing now and then 
Of stranger lands and men, 

Your tidings from afar shall reach us here 
As from another sphere : 


Just as if you, at last, 
That greater sea had passed 
Whose winds and waters yearn 
Outwards, and never turn, 

And, looking through the waste of silence lone, 
You called from the Unknown. 


Even Death is nothing more 
Than opening of a door 
Through which men pass away 
As stars into the day, 
And we, who see not, blinded by the light, 
Cry, “ They are lost in Night! ” 


Thus ever, near or far, 
Life seems but where we are; 
Yet those we bid Good-bye 
Find Death is not to die, 

As you, departing from our daily strife, 
Go hence from Life to Life. 


Clasp hands, and now Farewell! 
The word’s a passing knell, 
But ripening year by year 
Life triumphs there as here, 
Nor dark nor silent would the distance be 
Could we but hear and see. 
A. Sr. Joun Apcockg, 








BOOKS. 
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THE CHINESE AT HOME.* 
THe author of An Australian in China accomplished no 
small feat in making what he calls a quiet journey across 
China to British Burmah. To quote his own words :—“ The 
journey was, of course, in no sense one of exploration; it 
consisted simply of a voyage of fifteen hundred miles up the 
Yangtse River, followed by a quiet, though extended, excur- 
sion of another fifteen hundred miles along the great overland 
highway into Burmah, taken by one who spoke no Chinese, 
who had no interpreter or companion, who was unarmed, but 
who trusted implicitly in the good faith of the Chinese.” 
Anyone, he says, could do the same, provided that he was 
possessed of sufficient strength and endurance to cross many 
miles of mountainous country on foot, and was willing to 
exercise much forbearance. Provided, also, we might add» 
that he was capable of eating Chinese food,—a condition 
which our author seems to think hardly worth considering. 
To the average European, the food, and sometimes the 
accommodation, would probably prove the worst stumbling- 
block in a journey which need not be dangerous, and is very 
far from costly. The entire trip from Shanghai to Bhamo, 
including, not only all personal expenses and food for the 
traveller and his guides for more than three months, but aleo 
his Chinese outfit, cost something less than £20 sterling. It 
would not have cost so much had not the author been some- 
times recklessly lavish, bestowing in largesse 200 cash, about 
5d., where 50 would have been amply sufficient. When the 








Is but a name for Death. 





* (1.) An Australian in China, By G. E. Morrison. London: Cox.——(%) 
Chinese Characteristics, By Arthur Smith, London: Kegan Paul and Oo, 
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author says that he was without a companion, he means 
without any one with whom he could converse, for he had 
mever less than three Chinese coolies to carry his belongings, 
and, on occasions, to carry himself. To judge from his 
experiences on the way, there is much justification for a 
missionary’s remark that it would be far safer for an 
American to walk across China by himself, than for a 
Chinaman to walk across the United States. It is 
true that the author dressed as a Chinaman; but his 
disguise was too transparent to impose much upon the 
natives, who, even when they realised that his pigtail was 


movable and attached to the inside of his hat, were still quite 


satisfied with his attempt to conform to their ideas of clothing. 
Nowhere does he seem to have met with any real and inten- 
tional discourtesy; but, on the other hand, he was careful 
never to relax the vigilance with which he guarded his 
dignity, assuming an almost arrogant pride in order to im- 
press his hosts with the importance of the stranger within 
their gates. 

The first part of the journey, by boat, sounds pleasant 
enough for any one who is lazily inclined and in no great 
hurry,—and not without a measure of excitement, when the 
rapids of the Yangtse River had to be passed. Mr. Morrison 
is warm in his praises of the skill and daring evinced by the 
Yangtse boatmen :— 

“For cool daring I never saw the equal of my boys, and their 
nicety of judgment was remarkable. Creeping along close to the 


bank, every moment in danger of having its bottom knocked out, 
the boat would be worked to the exact point from which the 


crossing of the river was feasible, balanced for a moment in the- 


stream, then with sail set and a clipping breeze, aud my men 
working like demons with the oars, taking short strokes, and 
stamping time with their feet, the boat shot into the current. 
We made for a rock in the centre of the river; we missed it, 
and my heart was in my mouth as I saw the rapid below us 
into whieh we were being drawn, when the boat mysteriously 
swung half round and glided under the lee of the rock. One of the 
boys leapt out with the bow-rope, and the others with scull 
and boat-hook worked the boat round to the upper edge of the 
rock, and then, steadying her for the dash across, pushed off 
again into the swirling current, and made like fiends for the 
bank. Standing on the stern, managing the sheet and tiller, 
and with his bamboo-pole ready, the laoban yelled and stamped 
in his excitement ; there was the roar of the cataract below us, 
towards which we were fast edging stern on, destruction again 
threatened us and all seemed over, when in that moment we 
entered the backwash and were again in good shelter. And so it 
went on, my men with splendid skill always doing the right 
thing, in the right way, at the right moment, with unerring 
certainty.” 

The same strength and endurance was also displayed by 
the coolies employed by the author on his land-journey. 
A propos of which men he has something to say on the much- 
debated subject of opium. Of one day’s stage, of more than 
twenty-three miles, he writes :— 

“Iwas carried all the way by three chair-coolies in a heavy 

chair in steady rain that made the unpaved track as slippery as 
ice—and this over the dizzy heights of a mountain pathway of 
extraordinary irregularity. Never slipping, never making a mis- 
take, the three coolies bore the chair with my thirteen stone, 
easily and without straining. From time to time they rested a 
minute or two to take a whiff of tobacco; they were always in 
good humour, and finished the day as strong and fresh as when 
they began it. Within an hour of their arrival, all these three 
men were lying on their sides in the room opposite to mine, with 
their opium-pipes and little wooden vials of opium before them, 
all three engaged in rolling and heating in their opium-lamps 
treacly pellets of opium.” 
Everywhere the author found opium-smoking, and nowhere 
could he detect any signs of physical deterioration in an ex- 
ceptionally strong and hardy race, with the result that he has 
nothing good to say of the anti-opium crusade. Nor has he 
very much to say in favour of the missionaries, for whose 
introduction into China we are much more responsible than 
we are for the opium. Of individuals, especially of those who 
have exiled themselves in the more remote corners of the 
Empire, he speaks kindly enough—indeed, considering the 
kindness they showed to him, he could do no less—but 
while he admires their energy and zeal, he confesses that 
he regards both as hopelessly thrown away. 

Of those missionaries who throng the big sea-port towns, 
and live in great comfort while they convert, each a small 
fraction of one Chinaman in the year, he evidently entertains 
avery poor opinion. It is curious to find that the “Term 
Question,” the name of God, still proves the same stumbling- 
block as it did in the days of the first Jesuit missions. It 
is rather pitiful to learn that it has been still further com- 








plicated by the many rival creeds, who abate none of their 
ill-will towards each other while they preach the good-will 
of Christianity to the heathen. Some evidence of Chinese 
commercial progress seems to have struck the author forcibly, 
notably their banking and postal systems which, though very 
different from the European, are simpler, quite as efficacious 
in the main points, and far less expensive. His description 
of the Chinese character is not only amusing, but containg 
explanations which are very plausible. The Chinese arg 
popularly supposed to cherish a great contempt for the 
foreigner ; at any rate, that is the idea which most travellers 
in China convey to us, and they base it upon the derision with 
which they are generally met by the common crowd. Mr, 
Morrison remarks, in one place :— 

“ Now, even among these poor people, I noticed that there wag 
a disposition rather to laugh at me, than to open the eyes 
of wonder; and this is a peculiarity of the Chinese which every 
traveller will be struck with. It often grieved me. During my 
journey, although I was treated with undeniable friendliness, [ 
found that the Chinese, instead of being impressed by my 
appearance, would furtively giggle when they saw me....., 
But Chinese laughter seems to be moved by different springs 
from ours. The Chinaman makes merry in the presence of death. 
A Chinaman, come to announce to you the death of a beloved 
parent or brother, laughs heartily as he tells you,—you might 
think he was overflowing with joy, but ‘he is really sick and sore 
at heart, and is only laughing to deceive the spirits. So it may 
be that the poor beggars who laughed at that noble presence 
which has been the admiration of my friends in four continents, 
were moved to do so by the hope to deceive the evil spirits who 
had punished them with poverty, and so by their apparent gaiety 
induce them to relax the severity of their punishment.” 

The pick of the Chinese people are the Cantonese,—applying 
that name to the whole province of Kuangtung. These are the 
people who have already possessed themselves of a large share 
of the wealth of the East Indian Archipelago, of the Malay 
Peninsula, Burmah, Siam, Tonquin, the Straits Settlements, 
and Cochin China. They, too, are the people who have prac. 
tically possessed themselves of the Northern territory of Aus- 
tralia, and, as an Australian, the author strongly expresses his 
opinion that, at all hazards, they must be kept out of the rest 
of the country. To put it in his own words,—‘ Admitted 
freely into Australia, the Chinese would starve out the 
Englishman in accordance with the law of currency,—that 
of two currencies in a country the baser will always 
supplant the better.’ The truth of his contention is in- 
disputable. The author’s adventures upon his journey and 
his many interesting experiences must be read in the book 
itself. We ourselves have found in it a fascination which is, 
unfortunately, rather rare in books of its kind; though, to 
tell the truth, we should not find it easy to explain in what 
that fascination particularly lies. One can only vaguely say 
that the subject is most interesting; the style of writing, 
excellent; and the author himself a person who easily enlists 
our sympathies. 

Mr. Smith’s Chinese Characteristics appeared some time 
ago, and its second edition hardly requires a notice. It 
is an excellent and very painstaking work by an author 
whose twenty-three years’ residence in China is a sufi- 
cient guarantee of his knowledge of his subject. It loses, 
however, a little in value in being written from a purely 
European, and rather narrow, point of view. One cannot 
help thinking that a Chinaman who wrote of English 
characteristics in the same spirit, would produce a book 
equally trustworthy and equally amusing, in Chinese eyes. 
The author is fully alive to the difficulties of the task which 
he undertook, and, we are convinced, has done his best to 
record his impressions of the Chinese without any precon- 
ceived bias or prejudice. But the result is a work which, 
while it contains much valuable and interesting information, 
impresses one always with the idea that the author is apply- 
ing European weights and measures to gauge characters which 
have no counterpart in Europe at all. Both books are well 
illustrated with photographs. 





THE ORIGIN OF “PUNCH.”* 
WE have set out in fall the long and argumentative title of 
Mr. Athol Mayhew’s volume, because it is the key and explana- 
tion of a very argumentative little book. It seems that the 
present well-known editor of the famous serial, Mr. Burnand, 





* A Jorum of Punch, with Those who Helped to Brew it : being the Early History 
of the London Charivari, By Athol Mayhew, son of Henry Mayhew, Projector, 
Part Proprietor, and First Editor of Punch, With Illustrations, London: 
Downey and Co, 1595. 
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wrote a brief note at the time of Mr. Henry Mayhew’s death 
to say that he never edited Punch at any time, but assisted 
the first editor, Mr. Mark Lemon, at the commencement, 
and was not connected with the paper very long. Hence 
the filial indignation of Mr. Athol Mayhew, who is so 
roth with Mr. Burnand that he accuses him of “ making 
assertions which would be ridiculous in their inaccuracy 
were they not astounding through their ignorance.” This 
form of argument fails to prejudice us much at starting 
in Mr. Mayhew’s favour, as Mr. Burnand could have no 
possible object in assailing the reputation of the author 
of The London Poor. We should prefer to accept the calmer 
statement of Mr. Spielmann, the author of a History of 
Punch, who, in a letter quoted by Mr. Mayhew himself, 
says that “Mr. Burnand was obviously led into denying 
Mayhew’s true position through following what ought to 
have been the excellent authority of Shirley Brooks, Mark 
Lemon’s successor in the editorial chair. Brooks, however, 
joined the paper years after its foundation, and obviously 
misconceived the hearsay evidence on which he founded his 
contradiction.” Moreover, in the same letter Mr. Spielmann 
quite as positively contradicts Mr. Athol Mayhew himself, as 
he says that Mr. Henry Mayhew was never sole editor, but one 
of three co-editors who first conducted the journal. Tous the 
discussion seems something academic; and the little literary 
quarrel may rest where it stands without doing anybody much 
harm or good. It is certain that tradition, most dangerous 
of authors and authorities, long since decided that the editorial 
chair of Mr. Punch has been from the first the property of 
the dramatists, being occupied in succession by Mark Lemon, 
Shirley Brooks, Tom Taylor, and Frank Burnand. Mr. 
Mayhew’s opusculum does not disturb our faith very much. 
The impression it leaves upon our mind is what is probably the 
practical truth, namely, that, like Topsy, Punch rather grew, 
than anything else, out of the confabulation of kindred brains: 
and at first “nobody never edited it” at all. Indeed, the first 
notion of a London imitation of the Paris Charivari—through- 
out the undoubted origin of the Punch idea—seems, accord- 
ing to our booklet, to have been the property of none 
of the contending literary brethren, but to have been sug- 
gested to Henry Mayhew by John Barnett, the musician. 
To us the name remains associated with one of the most 
audacious and delicious of Mr. Punch’s many puns, when he 
transformed the mysterious “Charivari” into an irregular 
verb, and Latinised “I punched his head” by “caput ejus 
charivabar.” Mr, Athol Mayhew himself is very discursive in 
his methods, and carries us through sixty-three pages out of 
a hundred and fifty before the first number of Punch is 
allowed to appear at all. 


What will make the book amusing reading to those who 
take it up will not be the pros and cons of editorship, or the 
historical details of Mr. Punch’s birth, but the gossip about 
well-known men, and all the usual ana about Bohemian life 
in Paris and in London. For the present, Mr. Mayhew, as 
befits his name, is a true Bohemian of the old and dying type, 
if, indeed, it is not already extinguished, over which Sir Henry 
Irving shed a kind of humorous tear in his address to the 
Savage Club. Edmund Burke might be parodied over that 
nomadic tribe. The age of velveteens and short-clays has 
passed. That of swallow-tails and cigarettes has succeeded, 
and the glory of Bohemia is extinguished for ever. It is like 
reading achapter from Smollett or Fielding to light upon Mr. 
H. P. Grattan, discoursing of the doings of a sponging-house : 


“Some fifty years ago I found myself, in company with many 
other fast young men of the period, a member of Her Majesty’s 
“F leet,’ where, as the occupant of Number 4 Coffee Gallery, my 
time passed—making allowances for the want of liberty—plea- 
santly enough in the companionship of some of the best fellows 
one can wish to meet, conspicuous amongst whom, as a splendid 
Specimen of muscular manhood, was Frederick Villebois, and, in 
striking contrast to that young Hercules, dear, kind, and, I regret 
to say, dying Dr. Maginn, with whom I had many and many a 
néever-to-be-forgotten conversation during the quiet hours of the 
undisturbed night...... Previous to my temporary seclusion 
from the perils of the streets, I had, under the auspices of Henry 
Mayhew, the originator of the London Punch, been a contributor 
to that then struggling, but since marvellously successful publica- 
tion, and a day rarely passed in which he did not give me a look 
in for a friendly chat. The same sort of freemasonry that univer- 
sally prevails in barracks and on board ship existed in what were 
facetiously called the ‘spike hotels’ of the period. Caste was as 
Tigorously observed as outside Her Majesty’s Fleet.” 


It was after a hard game at racquets in the “Fleet” that 





Henry Mayhew called Grattan off the ground to confide to him 
his idea for a Punch’s Comic Almanack to pull the paper out 
of the slough of despond in which it was fast sinking, and 
ask him to join in the work. As Grattan could not go out 
Mayhew went in, made himself a voluntary prisoner for a 
week, and then and there the two began and finished the 
Almanack, with the bountiful help of Villebois in the way of 
encouragement and hampers. “There has been more non- 
sense,” goes on Mr. Grattan, “written about the origin of 
Punch than even about Shakespeare. The saleof the work before 
the appearance of the Almanack was barely seven thousand 
a week. The sales of the first Punch Almanack realised the 
enormous total of one hundred and fifty-two thousand, and 
it should be borne in mind, in justice to Henry Mayhew, that 
the publication was on the high road to fortune before any of 
the great guns of literature ever wrote a line for it, with, I 
believe, the solitary exception of Douglas Jerrold.” Mayhew, 
himself, according to his son’s account, only made half-a- 
crown out of the whole of his work upon the venture; 
and we are treated to a good deal of moral reflection upon the 
ample incomes which have fallen to the lot of those who have 
had nothing to do but carry on the business of successful 
journals, as compared to the hard lot of those upon whose 
struggles their fortunes were founded. We fear that this, 
however hard, is a not uncommon phase in the history of 
newspapers. It would be even a harder thing if the con- 
tributors to a successful journal were asked to accept very 
low terms, on the ground that the original contributors got 
nothing. But there are some pleasant pages to read about 
Thackeray and Douglas Jerrold, the “little hunchback,” 
whose bitter wit gave rise to more good sayings and enduring 
anecdotes than most of the moderns have engendered. He 
was a very oracle amongst the fraternity of wits of the early 
Victorian era, when “ the manners and customs of the literary 
man were not so beautifully encased in starch and buckram 
as they are to-day. He preferred the dressing-gown and 
slippers of the mind,—the easy and unaffected intelligence to 
be met with at his tavern; the simplicity of his home-life 
and the honest, genial spirit pervading his social gatherings, 
to all the pinchbeck problems and neurotic bleatings of the 
‘cults”” That is all very well; but for ourselves we cannot 
see the necessary connection between slippers and intelli- 
gence, or understand why a man cannot bleat neurotically in 
a dressing-gown as well as in a frock-coat; nor do we think 
that Jerrold was a man who would have much appreciated 
the rank assigned to him. But the story of the “ Nationals,” 
a club which kept itself going by fining its members for every 
sort of sin,—for telling an old story, or one that lasted 
longer than five minutes (a liberal allowance, we should say), 
for calling another man an ass, or for misuse of the letter 
“h,”—all agreeing to fine Jerrold for everything, till he got 
into such a rage that he declared he would be blanked before 
he would pay a halfpenny, and on being charged another 
half-crown for the expression, knocked the plate with all the 
fines into the air, is an amusing instance enough of the 
club-house of the day. And Jerrold’s first introduction to 
Mayhew in Paris is delightful. The latter was the son of 
a solicitor who was in possession of some notes of hand 
of Jerrold’s, with a view to proceedings; and Jerrold 
immediately concluded that the youth, who had nothing on 
earth to do with his father’s business, but was on literary and 
Bohemian thoughts entirely intent, was sent after him. The 
scene between the wit and the astonished young man may be 
imagined. Thackeray is described as an amused listener 
rather than an active disputant during the nightly discussions 
carried on by Jerrold and Barnett and Mayhew, who were 
the chief prolocutors, usually dashing off fantastic groupsand 
figures upon paper. And we hear a good deal about Albert 
Smith and Gilbert 4 Beckett, and “ Bob the waiter,” who spent 
his rare holidays in walking in and out of the street into the 
bar of his public, and ordering something for the good 
of the house, and other lesser lights of those convivial days. 
And not the least entertaining and instructive part of the 
volume is a brief history of the number of comic papers which 
have started with the purpose of annihilating Punch, only to 
retire ignominiously. Only by once becoming too pronouncedly 
political, we suspect, did Mr. Punch endanger his supremacy, 
which remains an interesting and a creditable fact in the story 
of English journalism. 
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AMONG THE SAMOYEDS.* 


In the course of a pleasant little book called Polar Gleams 
published last year, the author, Miss Helen Peel, made men- 
tion of a fellow-traveller, who accompanied her party as far 
as the Strait of Yugoria and was there left behind to pass 
the winter among the Samoyed inhabitants of the mainland. 
The book now before us, The Great Frozen Land, is the 
work of that gentleman, Mr. Jackson, and recounts the expe- 
riences of his winter sojourn, and the attempts that he made 
to explore the little-known coast of the Arctic sea. The 
author has since started upon a more ambitious undertaking, 
known as the Jackson-Harmsworth Expedition, leaving his 
journals to be compiled into their present shape by Mr. 
Arthur Montefiore. The journey of which they treat was 
undertaken, one might say, as a kind of preliminary canter to 
the more important attempt at Polar exploration upon which 
the author is now engaged. The present enterprise of which 
he is the leader has for its object, if not the discovery of a 
way to the North Pole through Franz Joseph Land, at least 
the thorough exploration of that tract and of the country 
that lies north of it, and it was mainly with a view to 
acquiring information and experience that might be useful 
in the Arctic life which he contemplated, that Mr. Jack- 
son passed a winter among the Samoyeds of Russian 
Siberia. Another object that Mr. Jackson had in view 
failed through the unwillingness evinced by the Samoyeds to 
accompany him eastwards. They would have nothing to do 
with the Yalmal Peninsula, averring that “very bad men” 
lived there; neither could they be induced to journey towards 
the Poderata River; nor had the island of Nova Zembla any 
attractions for them to outweigh the difficulties of getting 
there. Perhaps in the last instance it was fortunate for the 
author that he did not succeed in persuading them, for a 
farther acquaintance with Samoyed boats proved that an 
extended sea-journey would not have been without serious 
risks. As it was, he was fain to fall back upon a hasty explora- 
tion of Waigatz Island,—a more or less sacred land in the 
eyes of the Samoyeds, who are accustomed to bury their dead 
there,—and a journey from Habarora to the Pechora River, 
across the great frozen tundra, whose wilds are still very 
imperfectly known, even to Russian traders. 


In the matter of physical strength and temperament our 
author seems to have been very well fitted for the adventures 
and extremely trying experiment upon which he embarked. 
But he suffered throughout from one disadvantage, and that 
arather serious one. Naturally, he could not speak a word 
ef Samoyed,—that was to be expected; but neither did he 
know a word of Russian, the only language in which he 
could have hoped to communicate with his Samoyed com- 
panions. In consequence, he found himself compelled to learn 
two languages at one and the same time,—painfally picking 
up Russian words from those Russians whom chance threw 
across his path, and, with even greater difficulty, exchanging 
what he picked up for the Samoyed equivalents. So great 
was his perseverance that he is enabled to add quite a long 
vocabulary to his book, but one cannot but recognise that 
much energy must have been wasted by his omission to learn 
even a little Russian before he started. The picture that he 
draws of the Samoyeds at home is attractive enough in one 
way, and singularly unattractive in another. Their manners 
and their morals are more than usually good; their customs, 
more than usually beastly. The Samoyed is a kindly, honest, 
and very trustworthy friend,—hospitable to the stranger and 
very good to his own belongings. He is also fairly indus- 
trious and sober. But he is dirty—beyond all conception. 
We will not quote the author’s general description of the life 
in the “ choom ” or Samoyed tent; it is not a pleasant thing 
to dwell upon. It will be quite sufficient to give his experiences 
of the dinner-hour :— 

“When I returned in the afternoon to the choom in a driving 
storm of sleet, I found Vassili and his wife in great fettle. He 
had killed a deer in the morning, and they had been indulging 
in one of their big feeds. In fact, as I sledged up to the choom, 
he and his wife were only just concluding a three hours’ feast. 
Squatting on skins, they had a rough piece of plank in front of 
them, on which lay the stomach of a reindeer. This was almost 


full of blood, drained from the deer,—in fact, it formed their 
soup-tureen. They each had a hind leg, on which some of the 





* The Great Frozen Land, By Frederick G. Jackson. 
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hide still remained, and cutting off chunks of the meat, worg 
dipping them in the crimson soup and then greedily swallowing 
the bonne bouche. As a fitting background to the picture, pieces 
of the carcase, still dripping with blood, hung all round the 
interior of the choom. On the ground were small, dark pools of 
blood, and my sleeping-bag, though as well out of the way as the 
size of the interior would allow, was well sprinkled with the 
same natural dye. As they sat there grinning a welcome to me 
with their cheeks and brows all smeared with gore, they looked 
for all the world like the blood-eating ghouls of one’s childish 
fancy.” 


Not an appetising scene. The author, however, was soon suf. 
ficiently reconciled to the spectacle to satisfy his own hunger 
from the same dish, and to discover in freshly-killed ang 
raw deer’s-meat a valuable preventive against scurvy; a food 
that he sometimes carried in a frozen condition in his pocket, 
cut into cubes and ready to be transferred, like marbles, to hig 
mouth during his long reindeer journeys. For it was not only 
in the form of meat that Mr. Jackson proved the great utility 
of the reindeer, and he has marvellous tales to tell of their 
speed and endurance as animals of draught,—so marvellous, in. 
deed, that he must forgive us for suggesting that he has madea 
mistake in hisfigures. “ I have myself,” he writes, “driven three 
reindeer a distance of one hundred and twenty versts within 
twelve hours without feeding them, and I heard of a case 
where a Zirian drove three deer from Ishma, on the Pechora 
River, to Obdorsk, on the Obi, a distance of three hundred 
versts, within twenty-four hours...... A reindeer or 
Samoyed verst, by the way, is equal to four Russian versts.” 
In other words, Mr. Jackson says that he has driven three 
deer for twelve hours, at the rate of forty Russian versts or 
twenty-seven English miles an hour. And the Zirian, with a 
similar team, covered seven hundred and ten miles in twenty. 
four hours. The latter, by the way, must have crossed the 
Ural mountains and one or two rivers into the bargain. 
Surely there must be some mistake. There exists, it is true, 
a well-known! tradition of a reindeer which once—abont 
1700 we believe—carried important despatches for the 
King of Sweden eight hundred miles in forty-eight 
hours, and, dying in the service of its King, is still 
preserved —in skeleton form —in a northern museum. 
But that, after all, is only a tradition. Better authenti- 
cated records do not give a higher rate of speed than 
one hundred and fifty miles to nineteen hours, which is 
considerably higher than what is attained by any other 
animal. The account of the journey from Habarova to the 
Pechora River is excellently written, and the author's 
description of the country which he crossed is worth 
quoting :— 

“Nothing that I know in nature can equal the dreariness and 
solitude of the tundra. Mile after mile as you travel along, 
there is no break in the monotony of this great frozen an 
Everywhere is snow, everywhere the vast white plains. In the 
perspective of distances the very ridges melt into the general 
level, and, as you look round, everywhere you are met with the 
same great mantle of unbroken snow. The country lies before 
you as an earth that is dead, so still, so motionless, so rigid is the 
landscape. Life has fled before the icy winds which draw out of 
the north, and the land you traverse is surely the land of death. 
There is scarcely the cry of a single bird to break upon the ear 
in this untenanted wilderness; the very streams are motionless 
masses of ice. Track there is none, and you may wander east, 
west, north, and south without landmark to set youright. Day 
after day, and week after week, your deer will gallop along their 
frozen way, and your compass, or, if the grey clouds will lift for 
a while, the stars in the heaven above will be your only guide.” 


The only break in the oppressive silence and unchanging 
quietude of the scene is the sudden onset of a fierce storm,— 
a storm which, one would think, must be attended on that 
desolate plain with almost the same terrors as it carries to 
those at sea. ‘Truly, the Arctic explorer has need of & 
greater hardihood and constancy than any other. Mr. Jack- 
son makes light of his discomforts and misadventures, as 
befits a man who writes on the threshold of a still more 
dangerous journey. His notes upon Samoyed people, espe- 
cially upon the crypto-paganism of their religious observances, 
are interesting from more than one point of view; and it is 
evident that he learnt from them also a good many useful 
lessons in the matter of clothing and food, which should stand 
him in good stead upon his present quest. His book is well 
illustrated, and contains some useful appendices, among 
which not the least noteworthy is one that gives a full 
account of the Polar Expedition upon which the author is 
now engaged. 
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THE RECOLLECTIONS OF A VIRGINIAN.* 


Ir there are any men who may be excused for writing auto- 
biographies, they are certainly those only who preserve a 
cheerful and kindly view of life and of the people with whom 
they are brought into contact. Any one who has taken an 
active part in momentous affairs, and can look back on and 
describe them without a trace of bitterness or complaint as to 
the manner in which fate, and the world in general has used 
him, is well worth listening to as he talks of his adventures 
on his way through life. This characteristic brightens every 
page in General Maury’s book, more than making up for 
the absence of a good deal that one would have naturally 
expected in such a chronicle. He writes as a soldier 
and a sportsman, confining himself rigidly to his own 
experiences, and never once stopping to explain the causes 
and events which had led to the circumstances in which 
he found himself called upon to act. As far as one can make 
out from his narrative, he never troubled his head about 
them, one principle apparently sufficing to guide him,— 
namely, the fact that he was a Virginian, and believed that 
Virginia was bound to be right. This soldierlike simplicity 
renders any discussion of the causes and justification of the 
great Civil War impossible; but though our writer disap- 
points us by cheating us of his opinion—which would have 
been invaluable—on this ever-interesting problem, he 
compensates us by the cheerful good-humour and flow 
of amusing anecdote which are the chief charms of his 
work. As he gives no account of the war as a whole, but 
only of his own experiences in the various campaigns in 
which he took part, it is hardly necessary to say that some 
knowledge of the main outlines of the course of the struggle 
is essential for those who wish to enjoy the General’s Re- 
miniscences to the full. The book is embellished by a very 
pleasing portrait of “Little Dab,” as the Texan brigade 
called him, but one or two good maps would be a most wel- 
come guide for such old-fashioned folks as have only had a 
classical education, and are not very clear, eg., as to the 
whereabouts of Vicksburg. 

Onur Virginian was born at Fredericksburg, the centre of 
that rich region “ where were born and bred the great Fathers 
of American liberty.” He talked in his boyhood with many 
who remembered George Washington’s visits to his mother, 
who lived here. He is thus enabled to dispose of a calumny, 
often levelled at that august head, to the effect that 
Washington did not enjoy a joke. On the contrary, a cer- 
tain Judge Brooke used to relate that at a dinner at the 
‘Indian Queen Tavern,’ a British officer sang a song—very 
improper but equally diverting—and that Washington 
“laughed till the tears ran down his cheeks, and called upon 
the singer to repeat it.” These early chapters, telling of the 
heroes whose figures were still remembered in the country- 
side, almost take us back to Thackeray’s Virginia. At 
the age of seventeen young Maury entered the University, 
and after passing through its curriculum, pursued for a very 
short space, the study of the law, but finding Thespis too 
hard a mistress, he went into the famous military college 
at West Point, where he spent four years, “the only un- 
happy years of a very happy life.’ Why he was unhappy he 
does not explain, though probably the restraint was rather 
too severe for an ex-undergraduate ; but he had many pleasant 
comrades, among whom were McClellan, Grant, and “ Stone- 
wall” Jackson. The latter was even then remarkable for his 
determination and tenacity. “Every night just before taps, 
he would pile his grate high with anthracite coal, so that by 
the time the lamps were out, a ruddy glow came from his fire, 
by which, prone upon the bare floor, he would ‘bone’ his 
lesson for the next day, until it was literally burned into 
his brain.” General Maury’s unhappiness at West Point 
seems to have prejudiced him permanently against military 
colleges in general, and led him to the belief that 
soldiers can be born, but not made; and certainly the 
remarkable examples shown in the Civil War are in favour of 
his conviction. When he first joined the Confederate Service, 
which he did as soon as he heard that Virginia had seceded, 
he was at once agreeably surprised with the bearing of the 
recently raised forces :— 


“I went to Richmond and procured an assignment to the army 
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of Fredericksburg. ..... I was much impressed by the excellent 
drill and discipline of the troops, and the ability and high 
accomplishments of the officers. I had never seen as good drillin 
in any infantry troop or artillery of the United States army as 
found in these volunteers. The officers a few months before had 
been in their law-offices, or in their counting-houses, and the rank 
and file in their various civil vocations, but already they were in 
excellent condition for the active service.” 

This eulogy will be highly comforting to such Britons as 
are occasionally a little inclined to doubt the efficiency of our 
volunteer force under an emergency. For the raw levies of 
the South proved their efficiency over and over again in the 
field. General Maury, of course, thinks that there never 
were such troops, and that they could have conquered the 
world if they had been so minded. He likes occasionally to 
have a little sneer at British military prowess, as for 
instance :— 

“That brigade, and Ector’s brigade of Texans, and the famous 
Missouri brigade, and my Louisiana brigade, might have taken the 
contract for the conquest of the Soudan, and would have kept it, 
too. It is very certain that they would never have formed a 
square in an aggressive campaign, or made, before battle, all of 
their preparasions for defeat. They would never have murdered 
a wounded man, or destroyed the Abb-bhu-Clea [sic] wells when 
defeated there and compelled to retreat, for they were true men 
and self-reliant soldiers. Each man with his repeating rifle was 
a small fortress.” 

We rather enjoy the General’s little outburst of “ bounce,” 
for it is so sincere and simple; but we wish he would explain 
about that murder of a wounded man, and, also, why it was 
that his troops, being such, were beaten by the Northerners. 
He gives many quaint examples of the free-and-easy conduct 
of these fire-eating amateurs, some of which seem to show 
that their discipline and smartness were confined to the 
parade-ground and the battle-field. In the course of the 
retreat through Mississippi, before Grant, he was suddenly 
ordered to take the command of the First Division, which was 
composed of the famous Texas brigade :— 

** Accordingly I was aroused at half-past one, and proceeded to 
hunt up my new command. I found them peacefully sleeping, 
the lines of white blankets looking weird in the flickering light 
of the camp-fires. We had some trouble in arousing five 
thousand men under such circumstances. One fierce old Texan 
called out to me, ‘Somebody ’ll shoot you directly, ef you don’t 
quit goin’ about here makin’ so much fuss!’ But we got them 
into the road at last, and marched punctually at 2 o’clock...... 
Their Colonel had not then the least conception of discipline ; so 
I and my staff devoted ourselves to Ross’s brigade, for every 
potato patch and green apple tree drew them from the ranks 
until we drove them back again.” 

Naturally this severity annoyed the soldiers, so much so 
that one of them confidentially informed Ross, the Colonel, 
“‘to whom he was giving some green peas just foraged,” that 
“if that little fellow (meaning the General) don’t quit his 
foolishness, he’ll git the stuffin’ knocked out o’ him, first 
thing he knows.” This picture of Ross and his brigade 
reminds one of the “Bab Ballad” of Captain Reece and his 
crew on the good ship ‘Mantelpiece. But from first to 
last, the war was a most curious phenomenon. As to its 
origin, the only thing certain is that it was not at first 
intended to bring about the abolition of slavery, which 
was the ostensible bone of contention. It was conducted 
by men who had learnt together at West Point, and 
had fought together under the United States flag against 
the Mexicans and Indians; and the soldiers were occa- 
sionally quite willing to enlist on the side of their cap- 
tor when they were taken prisoners. Our writer tells us 
of two battalions of “ Galvanised Yankees,” who were sent 
to form part of his army. They had been recently captured, 
and “being all Irishmen,” declared that they would rather 
fight for South than North; but as soon as they were sent 
into action, they raised a white flag and deserted again in a 
body. Also, it appears that both sides were willing enough 
to trade with one another, openly and officially; says General 
Maury :—“ Many applications were made to me to permit the 
Government cotton at Mobile to be traded with the Federal 
Government for army supplies, but as I required the supplies 
to be delivered first, nothing was ever accomplished, except 
that I was ordered by our Government to send one thousand 
bales of cotton to New York to be used to buy overcoats and 
blankets for our prisoners.” 

Want of space prevents any notice of the remarkable feats, 
both of daring and of finesse, of that extraordinary warrior, 
General Forrest. Maury describes these with great relish 





and vivacity, and the chapter that is devoted to them is 
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certainly the most diverting in this very interesting book. 
We must conclude with the story of one S——, a Federal spy, 
who tried to beguile our Virginian with a present of gloves 
for his wife, and after the war, came up to him, saying: 
“General Manry, I have come for the honour of shaking 
you by the hand, and telling you that, by G—d, Sir, you 
are the only honest man that I ever met during the war from 
Abe Lincoln downward!” 





UNEXPLORED FRANCE* 
Mr. Barine-Govutp has been before the public for many 
years as historian, novelist, folk-lorist, and traveller; but he 
is still one of the most energetic of our literary men, and the 
present work is but one of several that he has written or 
edited for the book season of 1894.95. 

The part of France with which we are at present concerned 
is one of extreme interest to the historian, archeologist, and 
geologist, as well as to the lover of strange and beautiful 
scenery; but it is one which lies out of the ordinary tourist 
track, and is known to, and visited by, comparatively few 
tourists. It will doubtless be a surprise to many, on opening 
these handsome and well-illustrated volumes, to find descrip- 
tions and pictures of scenery which almost look as if they 
belonged to some out-of-the-way region in Asia or North 
America, so little do they fit in with one’s ordinary notions 
of “La Belle Frané&.” 

It is a strange region of barren mountains called the 
‘“* Causses,” chiefly of limestone rock, into which the water 
sinks at once, and drains off. Many of the rivers are sub- 
terranean, or flow through great caiions, which abound 
throughout the country. Some are described in detail, 
though not from the author’s own personal experience. 
One of these caverns, which once served as a robbers’ cave, 
was visited by his cousin, Mr. George Young, and the 
diagram given in Vol. I, p. 55, is very remarkable. First of 
all, there is a long, sloping descent, very like that into the 
Great Pyramid, interrupted, first, by a hollow about 12 ft. 
deep, which can be passed by climbing into and out of it; 
and, next, to a chasm 50 ft. deep, with precipitous sides, which 
has to be passed on a bridge of poles. The sloping passage 
ends in a precipitous well 90 ft. deep, down which an explorer 
must be lowered with ropes, when he reaches a level cave. In 
the middle of this, again, is a vast chasm, 125 ft. deep, crossed 
by another bridge of poles, beyond which is the stronghold 
once inhabited by the robbers. Beneath the last well is 
another narrow passage, leading down to water. A cave 
thus defended must have been practically inaccessible, for it 
could hardly be reduced except by famine; but no tradition 
respecting the robbers survives. At present, it is not alto- 
gether uninhabited. Bats, spiders, and snow-white flies in- 
habit the last well; and there is no reason why the cave-forms 
of this district should not be nearly as interesting as that of 
other parts of Europe, &c. Remains of various animals, 
including a skull of the cave-bear, have also been found in 
this cave. 

Other caverns are remarkable for their beautiful stalactites 
and stalaquintes; and others again are of very great extent, 
and the rivers flowing through them can be explored with 
small boats. These caverns have often served as places 
of refuge in times of persecution, and many priests and 
nobles took refuge in them even so late as the period 
of the Revolution. Nor are the open rivers less in- 
teresting. Many of them flow through cafions formed by 
the falling in of the roofs of the caverns which once over- 
arched them. The rocky sides often slope inwards, and 
the shelters thus formed by the overhanging rocks and caves 
along the river-sides, have been used as shelters or dwellings, 
from the times of the earliest prehistoric inhabitants to the 
present day. A large part of the first volume, and the whole 
of the second, is devoted to an account of the early inhabi- 
tants, and to the later history of the country, commencing 
with the Reindeer-hunters, who appear to have lived a life not 
unlike that of the modern Esquimaux, along the river valleys 
of Western France during the severe, but not exactly arctic, 
climate which followed the Glacial period. They hunted the 
horse and reindeer, and have left numerous relics of their 
occupation of the country in split bones, tools, and even paint- 
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pots and rude drawings. An accomplished writer like My, 
Baring-Gould, dealing with a popular subject on which so 
much has been published of late years, could hardly fail to 
make this part of his work interesting, especially‘as it is pro- 
fusely illustrated—as, indeed, is the whole book. 

The account of the Reindeer-hunters is followed by a chapter 
devoted to the Dolmen-builders, into which Mr. Baring-Gould 
has introduced some curious remarks relative to manners and 
customs. One of these strikes us as peculiarly ingenious,— 
the suggestion that the origin of mourning was in the attempt 
of the survivors to protect themselves from the persecution of 
the ghosts of the departed, by disguising themselves. It is 
easy to understand, too, why savage tribes should often desert 
a house where a death has occurred; for other deaths would 
be very liable to occur, either from infection or contagion, 
or from the influence of unhealthy conditions. Similarly, 
among some of the Siberian tribes, if a death occurs in a 
house, it is considered to be haunted by the “ Darkness,” and 
not to be habitable, for fear of further deaths occurring, 
until the necessary ceremonies have been performed by a 
Shaman, or, as we should say in our language, the house has 
been disinfected. Such ideas are natural enough, though the 
germ-theory of disease, which was suspected by Linnzus, has 
only been placed on a scientific basis by the discoveries of 
the last few years. The Dolmen-builders are regarded as 
probably allied to the Turanians and the Basques, just as the 
Reindeer-hunters are looked upon as the prototypes of the 
Esquimaux; but Mr. Baring-Gould does not notice Mr, 
Leland’s supposed discovery of a lost prehistoric, or rather pre- 
literary, language in England among the tinkers. From the 
Dolmen-builders we proceed to a chapter on the Men of Iron, 
which brings us down to historical times, and the Celts in 
Gaul. This portion of the work is divided from the historical 
part by chapters dealing with rock-dwellings, vitrified forts, 
&c.; and then the later history of Aquitaine is outlined 
in a series of chapters, from the time of the Saracen in- 
vasions to the present day. This part of the book is not so 
much a continuous history as a dissertation on the most 
interesting and important epochs, such as those of Duke 
Waifre; Eleanor of Guyenne and her husbands and sons; 
and the Hundred Years’ War. Interspersed with these are 
chapters on the Routiers and Free Companies, and also on 
the interesting buildings, such as the bastides and domed 
churches, which are found in many parts of the country. The 
religious wars are passed over, with the exception of a chapter 
devoted to the career of the Huguenot Captain Merle. The 
last chapter in the book is devoted to Joachim Murat, the 
Napoleonic King of Naples, who was a native of the little 
town called La Bastide Murat, and who, with all his faults, 
appears to have made a much better King than the Bourbons 
who succeeded him. 

Aquitaine was so long and so closely connected with 
England during the whole of the Plantagenet period, and 
was the scene of so many events memorable in English 
history, that much of the historical part of Mr. Baring- 
Gould’s book appeals specially to Englishmen. It will 
probably be new to many to learn that the knight who shot 
Richard Cceur-de-Lion at the siege of Chalus was not 
Bertrand de Gourdon (who was probably in command of the 
neighbouring fortress of La Villette at the time, as Mr. 
Baring-Gould thinks, and who lived for many years after. 
wards), but Pierre Basile, one of the two knights who was in 
command of the small garrison of Chilus at the time when 
it was besieged by Richard. 

Mr. Baring-Gould gives a most deplorable account of the 
state of the country during the greater part of the Middle 
Ages, when it was constantly infested by bands of brigands, 
most frequently led by soldiers of fortune, who were ready 
to sell their swords to the first-comer, and to ravage the 
country indifferently or alternately in the pretended service 
of either the English or the French, or, in later days, in 
that of the Catholics or Huguenots. At the present day it 
is difficult to imagine how such a state of things could have 
existed almost constantly for so many centuries, or how it 
could have been carried on to such an extent, and yet have 
allowed any of the wretched peasantry or merchants to have 
survived at all. Turning back to the first volume, we find 
chapters devoted to two of the most important industries of 
the country,—Roquefort cheese and trufile-hunting. The 
importance attached to truffles, Mr. Baring-Gould regards as 
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an acquired taste; but so likewise is probably that for other 
fungi, such as mushrooms and puff-balls. 

Three short appendices are added to the second volume, 
devoted respectively to books to be consulted, folk-airs of 
Quercy, and centres for excursions. The tables of contents 
to the chapters and the index are fairly complete; but we 
think ita pity that Mr. Baring-Gould should not have ex- 
tended his plan a little more, and given us a few chapters on 
the natural history of this part of France. It need not have 
added very much to the bulk of the work, and would have 
furnished information to a large and increasing number of 
tourists, to whom the natural productions of a district are as 
interesting as the scenery, old churches, and prehistoric 
remains are to others; and whose first question, if they hear 
of a new district is,—“ What is to be found there in the way 
of plants, insects, or minerals,” as the case may be. 

Weare fully aware that Mr. Baring-Gould’s own work lies 
in other directions, which we should be the last to disparage 
or to treat with indifference, and we are also aware how diffi- 
cult it is for most men to study, or indeed to interest them- 
selves in subjects beyond their own line, especially now that 
the amount of work in every direction of inquiry has become 
so vast; but still we think that Mr. Baring-Gould, who has 
made his mark in so many other departments of study, might 
have considered the needs of the naturalists too. Should a 
new edition of his book be required (which it well may be, not 
only on account of its attractive appearance and numerous 
illustrations, but also because it already appeals to so many 
classes of special students of various subjects), we are sure 
that he will find its popularity increased by slightly extending 
its plan in the direction which we have ventured to indicate. 





ONE-VOLUME FICTION.* 
TuE good old cause of the three-volume novel seems in more 
immediate peril than we were disposed to think. The seces- 
sion of some of the more influential of the younger men 
counted for little, save as an indication of the general trend of 
things; but when veterans like Mr. James Payn and Mrs. 
Oliphant go over to the opposition, it really begins to look as 
if the campaign were going to be shorter than any one 
anticipated. Well, what must be, will be, and though 
we regret the large type and the well-spaced page of 
the more liberal form, we are prepared to welcome the 
new order. We should have a welcome for a novel of 
Mr. James Payn’s in any form, except perhaps as a 
serial in a weekly paper—a kind of thing which we cannot 
understand being read by anybody—and In Market Overt is 
the very book for the moment, one of those light, bright 
stories, which go a long way towards realising one’s ideal of 
holiday reading. There is less of narrative architecture than 
is to be found in many of Mr. Payn’s novels—such novels, for 
example, as By Proxy and A Confidential Agent; and it is to 
its advantage as a holiday book that it does not demand to be 
read through at a sitting, but can be put down without 
special discomfort at the end of any chapter. It deals in 
an unexciting but very pleasant and interesting sort of 
way with the fortunes and misfortunes of the Rev. John 
Barton, a rural “coach,” his wife and daughters, and the 
three young men who are reading with him at the Leadon 
Rectory, though the guide, philosopher, and friend of the 
trio is not the happy possessor of the emoluments of the 
living, but only the curate of an absentee rector who draws 
all of his income that is worth counting from his educational 
rather than from his clerical duties. Upon this fact depends 
the catastrophe of the story; for when the Hon. Richard 
Rivers, who is one of the three pupils, wrongs the pretty 
village schoolmistress, Mr. Barton not only exerts his in- 
fluence on the side of right, but increases his offence in 
the eyes of cautious and worldly-minded fathers by per- 
forming the ceremony which makes Hannah Bryce the wife 
of a prospective Peer. The expedient by which the chivalrous 
parson is rescued from impending poverty is perhaps a trifle 
far-fetched, and has a slightly farcical flavour, but it 
brings about the cheerful ending which Mr. Payn, as 
a novelist of the good old school, still affects. There 
is something not merely in the clerical atmosphere of 
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his latest book, but in its whole matter and manner, 
which rather reminds us of Anthony Trollope,—and 
there are those of us to whom any such reminder is 
agreeable. Mr. Payn has, however, a greater catholicity of 
sympathy than the older writer, who was essentially a John 
Bullish person, and who certainly would never have found it 
in his heart to draw an entirely winning portrait of a young 
man like Gay Leicester, who hated sport, would rather walk 
than ride, and rather lie in a hammock than do either. Still, 
In Market Overt has the same kind of pleasantness which 
characterises The Warden and Barchester Towers. 


Mrs. Oliphant never wholly fails, but, as we think we have 
remarked before, the degree of her success depends very 
largely upon her choice of a theme ; and in Sir Robert’s Fortune 
this choice has not been a happy one. There are certain obvious 
defects or weaknesses—we hardly know which to call them— 
which militate strongly against the effectiveness of her new 
story. In the first place, it seems to us that there is not enough 
narrative material for the space occupied. The essential in- 
cidents in the book are few and almost wearisomely elaborated, 
while the non-essential incidents, which are much more 
numerous, are introduced in a way which is painfally sugges- 
tive of the word padding. In the second place, the book is 
much too uniformly gloomy, there being hardly a chapter 
between the two covers which can be described as positively 
cheerful. In the third place—and this is the most serious objec- 
tion of all—the story never really takes a good hold of us; we 
fail to recognise a vital and inevitable relation between the 
characters and the course of events. The central incident is 
a clandestine marriage between Ronald Lumsden, the briefless 
young Edinburgh advocate, and Lily Ramsay, the grand- 
daughter and heiress of Sir Robert Ramsay, who has sent the 
girl into a moorland exile in order to get her out of the way 
of a man whom he very rightly regards as a very undesirable 
suitor. The marriage itself is credible enough; but at least 
one of its antecedents, and many of its consequents, leave the 
imagination not only unconquered, but even unimpressed. 
For example, we fully realise the fact that Lumsden is an 
utterly unprincipled man; but, on the other hand, he 
is by birth and association technically a gentleman, and 
his love for Lily is not represented as being other than 
genuine. These things being so, it is absolutely impossible 
that even he—worthless as in many ways he undoubtedly 
was—should have descended to the unspeakable black- 
guardliness, by which he convinced the moorland minister of 
the necessity for an immediate marriage. The incidents 
which attend and follow the birth of the child of the un- 
acknowledged wife are not less lacking in reality. Here and 
there we have an isolated situation which in itself is admir- 
able and worthy of its author; but the entire narrative 
conception is inorganic, and, in the etymological rather than 
the colloquial sense of the word, incoherent. Of course there 
is much in the book that is excellent; did Mrs. Oliphant ever 
write a story of which this could not be said? She gives some 
charming descriptions of moorland scenery, and one or two 
of the minor characters are in her best manner. What is 
lacking is the unity without which no artistic conception can 
be really satisfying. 

In The Adventures of Captain Horne, Mr. Stockton displays 
that whimsicality of ingenious invention which has so far 
been seen at its best in his short stories rather than in his 
longer tales. The discovery of untold wealth of treasure in 
an ocean island or some other deserted region, is a very 
familiar theme, and it has been utilised by scores of story- 
tellers, from R. L. Stevenson downwards; but Mr. Stockton 
adds to the charm which belongs to any well-told tale of 
adventure that finer and rarer charm which is imparted by 
his singularly fine and highly individualised humour. Much 
of the humour of the time is purely literary; it is due 
to treatment, or even to mere verbal expression; but Mr. 
Stockton’s humour is, as a rule, genuinely intellectual—that 
is, it provides its own material, and the humorous effect 
belongs to the narrative or intellectual situation per se 
rather than to the mere manner of its presentation. Few 
story-tellers are funnier than Mr. Stockton, but he hardly 
ever says a funny thing, by which we mean a thing which, 
like some of the sayings of Sam Weller, is funny in 
itself, quite apart from its associations. When, for example, 
Mrs. Lecks—or is it Mrs. Aleshine ?—while floating in the 
Pacific Ocean, supported by a life-belt, congratulates herself 
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on the material of her under-garments, and remarks with an 
ex cathedré air, that “flannel is flannel,” the humonr of course 
lies not in the mere words, but in our suddenly realising the 
inflexibility of the speaker’s mind which holds by a familiar 
maxim even under circumstances which deprive it of all possible 
validity. During the past ten or twenty years we have had a 
remarkable revival of the literature of adventure. Books of 
a kind which used only to be produced for the leisure reading 
of boys are nowadays seriously written for the everyday de- 
lectation of men and women ; and as a tale of adventure pure 
and simple, Mr. Stockton’s story is to be heartily commended ; 
but what distinguishes it from a host of rivals which are 
in the matter of narrative not one whit inferior is the 
constant presence of this element of inventive humour 
which is so characteristic of all the author’s work. The 
schoolboy will read with absorbing interest the story of the 
discovery of the Incas’ treasure and of the fight by which 
it was saved from the hands of the scoundrels who pursued 
Captain Horne and his party; but there is another, and, we 
venture to think, a finer, kind of interest in the pages where 
Mr. Stockton so entertainingly individualises such common- 
place minds as those of Mrs. Cliff and the negro Inkspot. 
The troubles of Mrs. Cliff—due to her promise to wear 
the mask of poverty when she is really richer than all her 
would-be helpers put together—are conceived in the true 
spirit of Stocktonian comedy. 

It is doubtful whether the rural life of South-West 
Lancashire has ever found a more truthful painter than the 
lady who calls herself M. E. Francis. The stretch of flat, low- 
lying country extending landward for a few miles from the 
coast between the Mersey and the Ribble is not a background 
which offers obvious attractions to the novelist; but unso- 
phisticated human nature never fails to provide material 
for the artist who can utilise it, and the author of 4 
Daughter of the Soil, though not a Thomas Hardy, is a writer 
of singularly fine and accurate observation. We do not know 
whether the villagers of what may be called the Weld- 
Blundell country are aware that they have had a “chiel 
amang them takin’ notes,” but if they are so, they must feel 
that they have been the objects of a very kindly and sympa- 
thetic regard. Every one who is familiar with rural Lanca- 
shire must see how wide and intimate is the knowledge dis- 
played by M. E. Francis of its manners of life, its modes of 
thought, and its local speech, though surely it must be a 
defect of ear which places the aspirate before “oo,” the 
Lancastrian equivalent for “she.” We do not think that the 
mere “story” of A Daughter of the Soil is quite worthy of its 
topography and portraiture. The bigamy, which plays such 
an important part in the action, has an obviously melo- 
dramatic flavour, and in a book of this kind a mere touch of 
melodrama—which elsewhere we might not resent—strikes a 
jarring note. Of course this element was present in that capital 
novel, The Story of Dan, but there it was in its right place, and 
it harmonised with the other constituents of the story, whereas 
here it is a discordance, an intrusion. As it is, A Daughter of 
the Soil is a good book; but had the gentlefolk, bigamous and 
otherwise, been left out, it would have been all but flawless. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Memoirs of Count Lavalette. (Gibbings and Co.)—Lavalette, 
born in 1769, began by being a fervent Royalist. Compromised 
by his zeal, he took service in the army. Circumstances brought 
him into connection with Bonaparte, whom he accompanied to 
Egypt in the capacity of aide-de-camp. During the Empire he 
fulfilled the duties of Postmaster General. These he took up 
again during the Hundred Days. He was condemned to death at 
the Restoration, and would have been executed, the King, for 
some reason unknown, being inexorable—Lavalette had never 
borne arms—but for the devotion of his wife, who contrived his 
escape. The effort cost the poor lady her reason, which she never 
recovered. He returned, under a pardon, to France in 1822, and 
died seven years afterwards. The most interesting parts of his 
memoirs are his experiences in Egypt, and the story of his trial, 
condemnation, and escape. We cannot compliment the translator 
on his work. “Night and solitude recalled to my memory the 
fatal words,‘ Pain of Death!’” Surely this should be “ Penalty.” 
“Peine,” as we presume it is in the original, is scarcely an obscure 
word. ; 

First Davenport of Bramhall. 





By Joseph Bradbury. (Digby 














and Long.)—Mr. Bradbury essays to tell a tale of the fifteenth 
century. He fails to make much of his attempt. His book 
wants special colour and character. Of all literary tasks this is 
almost the hardest,—to enable the dead past to live again. Mr. 
Bradbury certainly has not the gift. 


The Letters of Amerigo Vespucci. Translated, with Notes, &e., 
by Clements R. Markham. (Hakluyt Society.)—The Voyage of 
Albericus Vespuccius from Lisbon to India. By C. H. Coote, 
(B. F. Stevens.)—Americus Vespuccius: a Review of Two Recent 
English Books concerning that Navigator. By Henry Harrisse, 
(Same publisher.)—There is no little controversy about the 
genuineness of Vespucci’s voyages and discoveries. That he had 
no right to give his name to America is well known. (Should it be 
* Albericus”?) But some authorities go further, and will have it 
that the man was an impostor from beginning toend. This is a 
matter which we have not inclination, leisure, or qualification to 
discuss. "We must be content to refer readers more curious and 
competent to these volumes which the Hakluyt Society and the 
enterprise of Mr. Stevens have given to the world. 


Ormisdale. By the Earl of Dunmore. (E. Arnold.)—We meet 
in this story the familiar characters whom we have met so often 
before, with some slight variations of costume and surroundings, 
There is the Highland proprietor whose fortunes have been 
damaged by recent legislation (a new touch, this), and ruined by 
the venture that was to restore them, the gallant soldier son, 
the vulgar nouveau riche, and the customary heroines. The tale, 
taken by itself, will not count for much; but it is, in part at 
least, redeemed by the accounts of sport, which the author 
describes with the familiarity of personal experience. The scene 
is laid in one of the most picturesque and unhackneyed regions of 
the Highlands, Harris, the Southern and mountainous portion 
of the Long Island. Lord Dunmore has every qualification of 
personal knowledge and interest for writing about it. 

Letters and Sketches from the New Hebrides. By Maggie 
Whitecross Paton. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—These “ Letters 
and Sketches” are well described as “supplementary and illu- 
minative” of that most interesting of missionary records, the 
“ Autobiography of John G. Paton.” In the first edition of the 
Autobiography, some portions of these letters were included. 
Considerations of space caused their omission in the popular 
edition, an error of judgment, if such it was, which has led to the 
publication of this delightful volume. “ Delightful” it is, 
nothing less, so great is the naive charm with which Mrs. Paton 
writes. She is gifted with a sense of humour, sometimes leading, 
as she tells us, to inconvenient results. The description of the 
Aniwa people coming to worship in their newly acquired clothes 
is very funny. One came in a “snow-white vest” only; another 
had pinned a woman’s skirt about his neck. The ludicrousness 
of the thing became unbearable when the missionary whispered: 
“ Shouldn’t we be grateful to God to see them all coming out to 
church so nicely dressed!” Mrs. Paton had to retire in a violent 
fit of coughing. In course of time, after the birth of two sons, 
Mrs. Paton had a little girl, The native women condoled with 
her, to her great indignation. “I used the most forcible language 
which I knew in their vocabulary to make it very clear that their 
sympathy was wasted.” All, of course, is not funny or amusing. 
The descriptions of the earthquakes and hurricanes, though in- 
spired with unfailing cheerfulness, are serious enough. So, too, 
is the story of native backslidings, The well-known story of 
Bede’s death, happening while he was translating St. John’s 
Gospel, has a pathetic counterpart in the narrative of the death 
of J. D. Gordon, killed in Erromanga (already notorious for the 
murder of John Williams in 1839). He was called out and toma- 
hawked, leaving the ink still wet on his translation of the Acts, at 
the very words, “Lord, lay not this sin to their charge.” His 
death was due, indirectly, to the hatred raised by the traders, 
Mrs. Paton’s book does not make us think better of the Labour 
Trafiic. 

We must mention together, and of necessity very briefly, 
several volumes of the “Gospel and the Age” series (Isbister 
and Co.)—It would require nearly all our space to criticise at all 
adequately the volumes of sermons which are sent to us for 
review. Only fiction exceeds them in number, and fiction can be 
more easily read and more summarily dismissed :—The Christian 
Certainties, by John Clifford, D.D., is of the Apologetic class. Its 
contents are rather essays than discourses, certainly in length, 
and, in a way, in style. We may mention among them “The 
Great Forty Years,” an exposition of the development of 
Christianity by the Apostolic teachers, foremost among whom 
are naturally placed St. John and St. Paul. The discourse, 
entitled “ The Fifth Gospel,” is an appeal to the actual present- 
day work of Christ upon the hearts and lives of men. Next to 
these in interest comes, perhaps, the last, “The Coming Theo- 
logy,” an address delivered to the General Baptist Association in 
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1891.——Christ and Our Times, by Archdeacon Sinclair, contains 
some twenty sermons, extending in point of time over nearly 
as many years, in which the preacher deals with the relations 
between the Christian Faith and various developments—intel- 
lectual, social, and moral—of modern life. Scepticism, Secu- 
Jarism, the difficulties presented by the Christian documents, as 
they are made use of by enemies and as they perplex friends 
the great Doctrines of the Gospel as they bear upon life, the 
Sunday, the Home, the social problems of Wealth and Poverty, 
the Drink question, are among the subjects discussed, always 
with vigour.——Christ and Scepticism, by S, A. Alexander, M.A., 
deals more particularly with one of the subjects which the 
author of the preceding volume has handled. Mr. Alexander 
discusses the action of the critical spirit on Christian belief, 
and its effects. The Bible, Art, the Ideal of Asceticism, 
the Future of Christianity, are among the subjects discussed. 
In the discourse dealing with this last, we see a reference to the 
text, “ When the Son of Man cometh, will he find faith upon 
the earth?” Very significant words, to which the optimism 
of some of us scarcely pays due attention. We may also men- 
tion the discourses on “Irrational” and “ Rational Scepticism,” 
and that on the “ Limits of Revelation.”——Voices and Silences, 
by the Very Rev. H. D. M. Spence, contains a selection of very 
various discourses. Some are controversial and apologetic, others 
are of an official kind, as having been preached on great social 
occasions; others, again, are of the ordinary type of the sermon 
dealing with religion and its practical applications. We regret 
to find the Dean committing himself to the statement quoted from 
Bishop Ellicott that “every question relating to the Scriptures 
must be considered as finally and for ever settled by [Christ] 
wheresoever it can be shown, by the nature of his utterance, that 
the question must have been really before him.”——Ten Minutes’ 
Sermons, by the Rev. W. Robertson Nicoll, will be found worthy 
of the reputation for learning, ability, and moderation which 
attaches to the editor of the Expositor. 

History of England under Henry IV. By James Hamilton Wylie, 
M.A. Vol. II. 1405-1406. (Longmans.)—Mr. Wylie continues, 
with indefatigable patience, this laborious work. What would be 
the limits of a complete history of England were it to be written 
on this scale, it is difficult to imagine. The list of authorities 
which Mr. Wylie has consulted for these volumes, containing, it 
will be observed, the history of two years only, is quite over- 
whelming. It occupies more than forty pages, and must contain 
not far off a thousand titles. We must frankly confess, much as 
we admire the industry with which Mr. Wylie has attacked this 
vast amount of materials, that the story is a little, or not a little, 
overweighted with details. Mr. Wylie knows so much about 
every person whom he mentions, and finds it so difficult to refrain 
from telling at least a portion of what he knows, that the 
reader is apt to get overwhelmed. Take Chap. lviii. as 
an example, where the relations between Henry and the 
Courts of Castile and Portugal are described. First we have 
@ detailed account of Henry III. of Castile and Leon and his 
wife, Henry IV.’s half-sister, how a child was born, how the 
King died, his widow became very stout from drinking too much, 
and was buried at Toledo. To Henry, King of Castile, succeeds 
Joie I., King of Portugal, who had married the English King’s 
own sister, Philippa. An obiter dictum intervenes that Catherine 
Swynford was an infamous adulteress. The story of their married 
life follows, and is succeeded by the praises of Philippa, and a 
disparaging notice of the private life of King Joio. The King 
had, it seems, an illegitimate daughter who married the Earl of 
Arundel. We even hear that the young couple had casks of 
Portuguese wine sent to them, and that these were welcome 
additions to their housekeeping. All this is interesting, but it is 
& leisurely way of writing history. 

A Practical Ready Reference Guide to Election of District and 
Parish Councillors, by J. Harris Stone, M.A., and J. G. Pease, 
B.A. (Philip and Son), gives in an alphabetical arrangement all 
the information that can be wanted on the subject. It is to be 
hoped that the irrational regulation which gives a single elector 
the power of insisting upon a poll will be soon altered. Some 
question has been raised whether such a power exists, but our 
authors seem to have no doubt. 


Studies in Biblical Archzxology. By Joseph Jacobs. (David 
Nutt.)—This volume contains seven papers contributed to 
various periodicals, Oneof the most curious is the tracing of 
Proverbs xxx. (the Sayings of Agur) to an Indian source. The 
parallels are curious, but then there are very close resemblances 
where connection is impossible. “Totem Claus” is another 
curious paper. But the whole volume is of a technical and 
specialist order, and we must be content with mentioning it. 

Charterhouse, Old and New. By E. P. Eardley-Wilmot and E. C. 
Streatfield. (John C. Nimmo.)—Mr. Eardley-Wilmot very rightly 








begins with an account of the Carthusian foundation, of which 
the school took the place. We must confess to being puzzled by 
the statement that St. Bruno “travelled to Grenoble, where a 
former pupil, Bishop St. Hugh, showed him a spot among the 
Alps where he might establish his house.” Who was this Bishop 
St. Hugh? Surely not St. Hugh of Lincoln, for he lived a century 
later. From the Carthusians we go on to Sutton and his founda- 
tion, and thence, again, to reminiscences, slight but amusing, of 
the school as it was in the pre-migration days. Old Carthusians, 
anyhow, will be glad to have had these memories preserved. A 
necessary, but of course less interesting, portion of the book is 
the account of the new building, which carries on at Godalming 
the traditions of the old school. 

Helpful Hints for Hard Times. Edited by the Rev. E. Bartrum, 
D.D. (S.P.C.K.)—This is a series of penny tracts which give 
practical instruction on various rural industries. The editor 
writes on Apples for Garden and Orchard, Fowls for Farm and 
Cottage, and Pears for Pleasure and Profit, while he collaborates 
with Miss Matthews on Dairy and Butter. Mr. H. Digby treats 
of Ducks and Geese and Turkeys; Mr. G. Bunyard of Cherries and 
Gooseberries, and Currants; Mr. D. T. Fish of Mushrooms, Onions, 
and Potatoes; Mr, Gilbert Murray of Cultivation of Heavy Clays ; 
Rearing of Stock and Dairy Cattle, and of Temporary and Per- 
manent Pasture; while Mr. W. W. Glenny writes about Willows 
and Osiers. 

We have to notice three volumes of the Exzpositor’s Bible, 
edited by the Rev. W. Robertson Nicoll, M.A. (Hodder and 
Stoughton), a very valuable series, now rapidly approaching com- 
pletion. Dr. Robert A. Watson edits The Book of Numbers. The 
“Introductory” portion is written with remarkable force and 
eloquence. It takes a standpoint of compromise between extreme 
views. ‘‘In form many enactments are apparently later than 
the time of Moses.” On the other hand, Dr. Watson is quite 
clear that in its substance the law is of great antiquity. Again, 
“The standard of [ethical] judgment is not by any means that 
of Christianity,” yet “righteousness of an exalted kind is 
strenuously taught.” All this suits the view of a progressive 
revelation. The highest morality and truth possible at the 
time are inculcated, and there is a leading up to something 
yet higher. The Book of Ezekiel, by John Skinner, M.A., 
would have been a more useful volume, if the editor had 
given his readers a little more mechanical help. The “Con- 
tents” are in the very briefest and barest form, and there 
is no index. As Professor Skinner finds it necessary to re, 
arrange the chapters, it would have been of service to indicate 
where each chapter is to be found. The first chapter deals 
with the “ Decline and Fall of the Jewish State;” the second 
compares the work of Ezekiel with that of Jeremiah; while in 
the third and fourth, the “ Vision of the Glory of God” and 
“‘Ezekiel’s Prophetic Commission” are treated. Prophecies (1) 
against Jerusalem, (2) against Foreign Nations follow. Then 
comes what may be called the constructive portion of the book, 
“The New Israel” and “The Ideal Theocracy.” This last is a 
peculiarly interesting section.——In The Book of Daniel, Dean 
Farrar expresses himself with a frankness and a courage which 
cannot be praised too highly. That the predictive character of 
the latter chapters should be given up will surprise no one. They 
are wholly unlike any other prophecies in the Bible; “in the 
minuteness of its supposed predictions, it makes a more stupendous 
and less substantiated claim upon our credence than any other book 
of the Bible, and a claim wholly different in character.” But the 
Dean goes further. He includes the so-called historical portion, 
which becomes, in his view, a pious tale, written for edification, 
but not relating real events or referring to an historical personage. 
We cannot epitomise the argument; but we may say that it is 
drawn out in great detail, and is, to all appearances, of a cogent 
character. 


A Handbook of Hygiene. By A. M. Davies. (C. Griffin and Co.) 
—A vast amount of information has been compressed into a small 
space by the author of this volume, assisted in no slight degree 
by the publishers, who have given all the help which the best of 
paper and typography could furnish. Nearly six hundred closely 
printed pages make a volume (bound in morocco) which weighs 
less than a pound, and can, for size, be conveniently carried in 
the pocket. We are not prepared to criticise in detail Mr, 
Davies’s treatise, the value of which, as far as we have been able 
to examine and appreciate it, is undoubted. On the subject of 
the comparative merits of water and earth as vehicles for the re- 
moval of sewage, we are inclined to doubt. We are convinced 
that wherever it is in any way possible the earth is the better. It 
is the only hope of keeping our streams pure, 

The Wisdom-Literature of the Old Testament. By W.'T. Davison, 
M.A. (C. H. Kelly.)—Dr. Duvison explains that his title is not 
quite exact, the “ Song of Songs” not coming under the heading 
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of “ Wisdom-Literature.” It was convenient, however, to include 
this book, as the subject, begun in Dr. Davison’s “ Praises of 
Israel” (dealing with the Psalms), is thus completed. Our 
author applies a very reasonable and moderate criticism to the 
documents with which he deals. He is not destructive, and he 
is not bound by a traditional conservatism; “Ecclesiastes” he 
attributes, we see, to the third century B.C., or thereabouts; it is, 
he thinks, pre-Maccabexan, but post-exilic. The treatment of 
that very difficult subject, the “ Song of Songs,” is particularly 
admirable. 

Human Nature in Rural India. By R. Carstairs. (Blackwood 
and Sons.)—This book contains the observations of a shrewd, 
practical man. He has had twenty years’ experience in the Civil 
Service, and has evidently used his opportunities. He has much 
to say that is worth attending to. Here is his judgment on one 
important point. “Comparing his feelings with our own two 
great commandments, ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God’ and 
‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself,’ my notion is that 
Hodge fears rather than loves his god or gods ; that he does for 
his neighbours nothing more than social duty requires him (and 
that is, outside his caste, nothing) ; but that, reading ‘ relatives’ 
for ‘neighbour,’ he does more for them than we do.” “Quacks 
and Witches,” “The Money-lender” are the subjects of other 
chapters, both of notable importance. The “ Bengal Republic” 
is a prevision of what would happen if the educated Bengali gets 
to the top, and we disappear and leave him to fight it out with 
the warrior tribes. The Bengali would have but a short lease of 
power. A ruler must be prepared to fight in the last resort. 


Thackeray: a Study. By Adolphus Alfred Jack. (Macmillan.) 
—We cannot say that Mr. Jack gives us a high idea of his insight 
as a critic. The most difficult book to appreciate of all that 
Thackeray wrote is “ Vanity Fair”; and it is here that Mr. Jack 
is least successful. His judgment of Rawdon Crawley, one of the 
novelist’s finest studies, seems to us curiously mistaken in points. 
When, diverging for a while from Thackeray, he says that “Tom 
Brown is merely an average middle-aged Briton, with a better 
appetite and a greater interest in football,” he seems to us neither 
more nor less than silly. 

Gossip of the Caribbees. By William R. H. Trowbridge. (T. 
Fisher Unwin.)—Of these “ Sketches of Anglo- West-Indian Life,” 
we may say that it would have been at least as well if they had 
never been written, and that, now they are written, it will not 
tend much either to entertainment or edification to read them. 
Mr. Trowbridge protests that, in the portrayal of “certain 
characters,” “he had no ulterior purpose in attacking in- 
dividuals.” This language is somewhat ambiguous. Strictly 
construed, it might mean that he did attack individuals, but had 
no ulterior purpose in doirig so. Presumably he means “‘ of’ 
attacking.” Weare bound to accept his statement, but must say 
that, in one case at least, Lady M., some of the circumstances 
point with much clearness to a well-known writer, and that it 
was very indiscreet to state them. 


Holy Matrimony. By Oscar D. Watkins. (Rivington, Percival, 
and Co.)—This “ Treatise on the Divine Laws of Marriage” is of 
an exhaustive fullness. The Scriptural authority, the views 
taken by the Eastern and Western Churches generally, and by 
first Christian teachers in particular, the Papal teaching and 
practice, and the position taken up by the Anglican communion, 
are stated and discussed with a completeness which leaves 
nothing to be desired. Mr. Watkins takes special pains to say 
all that has to be said about the locus classicus in the New Testa- 
ment, St. Matthew xix. 9; but comes to the somewhat unsatisfac- 
tory conclusion that the text of the passage is so doubtful that 
no inferences can be safely drawn from it. It seems a little 
strange that we should have been intended, as it would seem, to 
have guidance, but have lost it by accident. Mr. Watkins takes 
the severe view on the subject, as well as on that of the polygamy 
of converts from heathenism. 


The Flower of Forgiveness. By Flora Annie Steel. (Macmillan 
and Co.)—These stories of Indian life are, for the most part, 
tinged with a sombre hue. Touching as they do, more or less 
directly, on the various relations between the ruling race of 
India and their subjects or dependents, they are full of that 
somewhat hopeless spirit with which many close observers of 
things Indian are dominated. Would not this people have been 
happier, we sometimes wonder, if we had left them alone, un- 
touched by our civilisation and our religion? The subjects of 
the tales—there are sixteen of them—are various, but they have 
something of a common character, and they all display a literary 
power of no common kind. 


English Minstrelsie: a National Monument of English Song. 
Collated and edited by S. Baring-Gould. (T. C. and E. L. 
Jack, Edinburgh.) —This work is to be completed in eight 








volumes, and we have to acknowledge the receipt of the first, 
a handsome volume, which may be taken as an earnest of a 
really valuable work. Mr, Baring-Gould prefaces it with an in- 
troduction in which he sketches the history of English songs, 
from the earliest time. ,This he follows by notes on the songs 
included in the volume. The first of these is “God Save the 
Queen.” The national anthem dates, the editor thinks, from 
1742. He mentions the story of its being written by Ben Jonson, 
and first sung in Merchant Taylors’ Hall in 1607, The number 
of songs in this volume nearly reaches sixty. 

Hymns and Their Stories. By “A. E.C.” (S.P.C.K.)—This ig 
a very carefully written and useful little volume, giving just the 
information that many will wishto have. Some knowledge of the 
writer adds an interest to a hymn, possibly in a greater degree 
than in the case of any other poem. Bible Hymns and Prayer. 
Book Hymns form the subjects of the first two chapters; in the 
second a good deal is brought out that will be new to some who 
are fairly familiar with the Prayer-Book. Early and late Greek 
hymns, Latin hymns, and the compositions belonging to this 
country, to Germany, &c., are successively discussed. St. Bernard 
of Cluny’s saying that only the inspiration of God could have 
helped him to write the “Rhythm of the Heavenly Country” 
refers in the first place to the extraordinary difficulty of its metre. 
It is written in quantity and with double rhymes, 


Messrs. W. H. Allen and Co. publish in a cheaper form 
Wellesley, by Colonel G. B. Malleson, a volume first published 
(about five years ago) in the “ Statesmen Series.” 


TuroLogy.—The Psalms. By Alexander Maclaren, D.D. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.)—This volume belongs to the series of 
the “ Expositor’s Bible,” and is the third and completing instal- 
ment of Dr. Maclaren’s Exposition of the Psalms. It takes in 
Books IV. (90-106) and V. (107-150). The writer is well acquainted 
with the conclusions of modern criticism ; while he occupies an 
independent position, remote from the extremes of conservatism 
or change. He does not occupy himself, however, chiefly with this 
side of Biblical study. He desires his work to tend to edification. 
This characteristic is prominent throughout.——The Greek Tenses 
of the New Testament. By the Rev. P. Thomson. (S. Gardner 
Hill, Edinburgh.)—A careful study of the tenses of the New 
Testament, as, indeed, of any document, must be of value. At 
the same time it is quite possible to make too much of it. Mr. 
Thomson begins with the postulate that “the New Testament 
writers used the tenses of the Greek verb with a near 
approach to classical skill.” On this basis he argues. We 
must accept his conclusions with any modification that it 
may be proper to make in his premises. The main portion 
of his volume is occupied with “a rendering of the Gospels 
with a special reference to the tenses.” This, too, has a 
value; but we are not prepared to accept all the changes which 
are suggested. We take as one instance, “ Prepare ye the way 
of the Lord; make his path straight;” this is altered into 
“Proceed to make His path straight,” because éromdcare is 
aorist and moe?re present. But is there any practical difference ? 
Why disturb the familiar words? We are inclined to call this 
riding a hobby.——Words to the Laity. By Archdeacon Sinclair, 
(Nisbet.)—It will be sufficient to quote the author’s sub-title. 
“Addresses and Papers on Subjects of Contemporary and 
Ecclesiastical Controversy,” and to enumerate some of the 
themes discussed. “The Meaning of the Word ‘ Catholic,’ ” 
“The Meaning of the Word ‘ Protestant,’” ‘“ Schism,” 
“Mutual Tolerance,” “The Holy Communion,” ‘ Fasting Com- 
munion,” are among the titles of the chapters. Archdeacon 
Sinclair expresses himself with vigour, sometimes perhaps 
with a touch of rather self-complacent confidence.——Two 
volumes of Sermons, dealing with topics of controversy, 
not theological or ecclesiastical, but social, may be men- 
tioned together. To discuss their contents in anything like 
detail would be to review pretty well every question that has 
been discussed by politicians for some time past. One would not 
like to say that such topics should not be discussed in the pulpit ; 
but there is an obvious danger in the practice. “The Coward’s 
Platform” is a name given to the pulpit, not without some 
reason. It is always a temptation to speak rashly when no 
answer, anyhow, no immediate answer, is possible. We observe, 
too, that the younger the preacher the more peremptory, the 
more dogmatic, the more “cock-sure” the utterance. The two 
volumes are Religion in Common Life, a course of sermons delivered 
at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields by various preachers (Elliot Stock), 
and The Church of the People, sermons preached at All Saints Church, 
Notting Hill (same publisher)——The Anglican Pulpit Library, 
Advent-Christmas (Hodder and Stoughton) is another of the many 
volumes which make sermon-writing almost too easy for our new 
generation of preachers. One has to remember, however, what a 
vast demand is made upon preachers nowadays, how many dis- 
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courses they are required to furnish, and how much higher is the 
standard which they are expected to reach. Here-is a massive 
volume of the largest octavo size, and with between five and six 
hundred closely printed pages; all this space is devoted to six 
Sundays and Christmas Day, with the two Saints Days that occur 
in Advent. Each Sunday is provided with a “‘ Complete Sermon,” 
“ Outlines,” with Lessons, Epistle, and Gospel, and has “Outlines” 
on other passages of Scripture, and some pages of “ illustrations.” 
All this matter is partly original, partly selected. Among the 
divines whose works are laid under contribution we find the names 
of Dean Stanley, John Keble, Horace Bushnell, Liddon, Scott 
Holland, M. F. Sadler, R. W. Jelf. The choice, it will be seen, 
is sufficiently wide.—--We have also received Sermons on the 
Book of Revelations, by the Rev. Frederick Shaw (Macmillan), 
a volume of discourses, largely dominated by the spirit of 
¥. D. Maurice. They will be found to repay perusal; 
Sermon-Sketches, by the Rev. W. H. Hutchings (Longmans), a 
volume of outlines of sermons, adapted to the Sundays and great 
days, whether fast or festival, of the Christian year; The Vision 
of the Apocalypse, by Thomas Lucas Scott, B.D. (Skeffington 
and Son); The Holy Spirit and Christian Privilege, by Thomas G- 
Selly (Charles H. Selby); Stepping-Stones to Life: a Series of 
Short Plain Sermons, by the Rev. J. George Gibson (Digby and 
Long); Sermons of Courage and Cheer, by Brooke Herford, D.D. 
(P. Green) ; Simon Peter: his Later Life and Labours, by Charles S. 
Robinson, D.D. (Nelson and Sons); Hereafter and Judgment, by 
the Rev. W. H. Tucker (Elliot Stock); and Unfailing Goodness 
and Mercy, by the Rev. J. Kirk Pike (Marcus Ward and Co.) 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


—~—— 

















Allcroft (A. H.), The Peloponnesian War, cr 8vo... «.e.(Clive) 6/6 
Bourre (A. M.), A Mystery of the Cord: era, cr 8y .(Bellairs) 3/6 
Carroué (P.), Commercial French, 12mo ............. Lockwood) 4/6 
Collet (H.), Water Softening and "Purificatio er 8 .(Spon) 5,0 
Collyns (BE. ), The Typist’s Manual, cr 80 ...sr.se0e. Heywood) 2/0. 
pom ae (D. » Vergil in the Middle Ages, geunemsanetn} 7/6 
Dawe (W. C.), Yellow and White, cr 8vo (Lane) 3/6 
Ellis (E. 8. ), The Path in the Ravine, cr 8vo (Cassell) 2/6 
mea (L. ), German for Beginners, 8V0 ....ce.cc.cecceeceseseeecenees Whittaker) 2/6 
Hope (A.), and others, Dialogues of the Day, i imp. 16mo...(Uhapman & Hall) 5/0 
Hunt (W. H.), Obligations of Universities towards Art, 8vo ......... (Frowde) 2/0 
Miller (J. R.), Home-Making, Cr 8V0..........0.0.ssessee (Sunday School Union) 3/6 
Octave Sermons eet in Bristol, May 5th to 12th, 1895, 12mo (Simpkin) 2/6 
Pe I EE BR TE neon sncesssccnsnuppnnasntnonansosbbtenimiaschetsesesevayentans Unwin) 5/0 
Pirrie (W.), Technical ‘Dict. ~, -Fr. & Fr.-Eng.) of Sea Terms amar ts 5/0 
Ransome (J.S.), Modern Wood-Working Machiaery, cr 8vo ..........+. Rider) 36 
Rothwell (0. 0.), The Stolen Bishop, cr 8V0 ........cs00-.0-0 (Lendentialt Press) 3/6 
Snell (S.), Eyesight and School Life, 8v0 ...........0.00+ (Simpkin) 2/6 
Thompson (8. P.), Polyphase Electric Currents, 8V0 ..........ssscereeseeees Spon) 12/6 
Tolstoy (L.), Boyhood, trans. by Constantine Popoff (Brotherhood er Mo. ) 2/0 
Usher (J. T.), The Modern Machinists, cr 8V0.......c0.00..csseceseeecsecoeeeeces Spon) 9/0 


Weyman (S.), From the Memoirs of a Minister of France, cr 8vo .. “Oaseell} 6/0 
White Umbrella (A), by Author of * Soul Shapes ” (cloth, 2/0),12mo. (Unwin) 1/6 
Woods (R. W.), An Everyday Life, cr 8vo ............ devascece (Leadenhall Press) 21/0 


The TIMES, Dec. 29th, 1894, asks, in a Leader on “* Our DavacuTsers” :— 
“What will the little stock of accumulations which paterfsmilias can hope to 
leave behind him, after he bas pe ‘d for his son’s education, ppt wey for his 
widow, and been aggregated by the Ohancellor of the Exchequer, yield his girls 
to live on, and what other sources have they got?” 





THE QuEsTION 1s ANSWERED BY THE 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


WHICH GUARANTEES FIVE PER CENT. 
UNDER ITS 
DEBENTURE POLICY, 


and also provides for Death Duties, Children’s Education, Marriage 
Settlements, or Busine:s Capital, under one contract. 


The safe-keeping and repayment of the principal is supported by a guarantee 
unsurpassed by that of any financial institution in the world. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS ... ... 4. sev tes £42,000,000. 
Apply for particulars to any of the Branch Offices; or to 


D, 0. HALDEMAN, General Manager for the United Kingdom, 
17 and 18 Cornhill, London, E.0. 


DEBENHAM AND FREEBODY. 
TRAVELLING GLEN-LYON CAPES, a new garment (Inver. 


shape), in reversible Tweeds, H 





lined silk as + = eves S18, Gd, 

Cc L 6) A K Ss GOLF CAPES in a large variety of Faversiite 
Tweeds... 2ls., 35s. 

AND MACKINTOSH CLOAKS, in Plain and Fancy 

Scotch Tweeds 3.5 358. 


Any of the above anaes scone on 
approval to any part of the United Kingdom. 


CAPES. 
Sketches and Patterns of the Cloth post-free. 
DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, Wore grazer, 





NO TOURIST’S OUTFIT 
IS COMPLETE WITHOUT 


VINOLIA CREAM 


FOR 
SUNBURN, INSECT BITES, ITCHING, &c. 
1s. 14d., 1s. 9d., 3s. 6d., and 6s. per box. 








5 ideale MOUNT SCHOOL, 
ST. LEONARD'S-ON-SEA, 


Boys from 7 to 15 are carefully prepared for a)] Public Schools. 
For Prospectus, apply to the Head-Master, Rev. H. J. GRAHAM, M.A, 








A THENEE ROYAL DE BRUGES.—This School 

under the Belgian Government has a Staff of Twenty-five Experienced 
Masters.—For terms as to Boarders, &., apply to the WARDEN, St. George’s, 
8 Rue d’Argent, Bruges, Belgium. 








- LIBERTY” TUSSORE SILKS 
Novelty for the Season, 

Suitable for y Boars Dresses, Garden Party Frocks, 
Dust Cloaks, Blouses, &e. 


“LIBERTY” 
ART FABRICS 


FOR - 7 

Woven exclusively for Liberty and Co, 
mae oe with brocaded designs and coloured stripes; also 
‘AED oe with broad satin stripes, and with floral designs 
EVENING COSTUMES. printed on the warp, giving a dainty & pretty effect. 


ae in natural colours, 2310. wide, price 2s. 11d., 
, and 33, 3d. per yard. New Patterns post-free, 


LIBERTY & oa: ‘td, Regent Street, London, W. 


OS L E R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


tig eighty persons ont of each hundred 

have some difference of focus between 
the two eyes, and yet wear Spectacles made 
with both lenses alike; thus; continually 
straining and impairing their vision. Each 
eye should be suited separately. This method 
is always practised by 


MR. JOHN BROWNING, 
OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN 
(Author of “ Our Eyes,” now in its Sixteenth 
Editien), at his only address— 

63 STRAND, LONDON » W.C., 
Where he may be consulted personally, FREE 
OF CHARGE, respecting Spectacles for all forms 
of defective vision, 


New Patterns post-free. 








UNEQUAL 


VISION. 








NO END OF WORRY SAVED BY USING 


STONE’S TIME SAVING 
For keeping in order all SPECIALITI ES 


LETTERS, PAPERS, PAMPHLETS, MUSIC, &c. 


Sold by Stationers everywhere. Send post-card for Illustrated Catalogue to the 
Manufacturers, 


HENRY STONE AND SON, BANBURY. 


Special Boxes, Files, and Cabinets made to order for a variety of purposes. 





IGH SCHOOL, GHYLL BANK, WHITEHAVEN.— 

Preparation for Public Schools, &c. Healthy s'tustion, rear the Solway, 

aud not far from the Lakes. Excellent water supply from Enuerdale Lake, Good 
home for young boys, who may stay during the vacations, Terms moderate, 





AUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of 

the Norwich High-School, and Madame de WOKMS, have a comfortable 

EKDUCATIONAL HOME for GIRLS, Studio, tennis-court, grounds of five acres. 

Special preparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational 

French and German.—CHAMP FLEURI. Miss Wills is in England; address for 
interview, Gayton, Kingston Hill, Surrey. 





T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near OXFORD.— 
Public School, founded 1863, to _ Education for Gentlemen’s Sons in 
Preparation for Universities, Army, &c., on definite Church principles. Kees: 
£66 per annum (Sons of Olergymen, £60) ; Day Boys, 21 guineas. Classical-and 
a sides, Scholarships, £40 to £20, July 80th.—Reyv, T. F. HOBSON, M.A,, 
arden. 





kK. S SCHOOL, BRUTON (Founded A.D. 1519).—A 


First Grade Endowed School for Universities, Army and other Examina- 





tions. Valuable Scholarships and Exhibitions, Highest inclusive fee, 55 eas. 
—D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master, 
O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 


willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full pla a and 
forms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, ¢. Schools also re- 
commended. —Address, Mr. G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 





THIRTY GUINEA TOURS to PALESTINE, 


EGYPT, CONSTANTINOPLE, SMYRNA, and ATHENS, 
on the s,s, ‘St. Sunniva,’ conducted by Mr. WOOLRYCH PEROWNE. 
Leaving London October 14th, November 18th (December 20th full), 

Also 2 WESTERN MEDITERRANEAN TOUR. Lectures by 
Dean FARRAR, Sir LAMBERT PLAYFAIR, and other Scholars. Fare 
ine!ndes return ticket London to Marseilles and thirty days’ Tour. Details 
from SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should nov be addressed to the Eprror, but 
to the PusuisHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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T.G.8 0.8.G.82.8.. 8-0-8521 2 A, 
HYDE PARK CORNER, 8.W. 
Additional ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS are most earnestly solicited, as the 
Expenditure in 1894 exceeded the ordinary Income of the Hospital by £7,200, _ 
ONTRIBUTIONS to the SAMARITAN FUND for relieving Patients leaving 


the Hospital in need are urgently solicited. 
. | ae sense So 2 and County Bank, Albert Gate, 8.W. 
His Graca the Duxe of WEstTminstTER, K.G. Treasurers. 


Timotoy Hoimes, Esq. 
c. L. TODD, Secretary. 
St. George’s Hospital is empowered by Act of Parliament to take and hold 
Janded property. 





OLET HOUSE, RHYL, N. WALES.—PREPARATORY | 


SCHOOL.— Head-Master: R. M. HUGH-JONES, M.A. Staff of Resident 
Graduates. ou‘e close to sea, facing south, with large sheltered playground, 
opening on tandhills, opposite bathing-place. Unrivalledclimate. Cricket-field, 
gymnasium, carpenter’s bench. Entrance Scholarships gained at public schools. 


, | eo AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 
For Prospectus, apply to the PRINCIPAL 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 8th. 





ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Head-Master: 
Rev. T. FIELD, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen Ooll Oxford, and 
Master at Harrow.—Fifty Foundation Scholarships in the Schdol, and valu. 
able Exhibitions to the Universities, Boys pass direct to Woolwich and Sand. 
hurst. — NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 20th,— PREPARATORY 
DEPARTMENT for BOYS under 13. 
AY WOOD, SEVENOAKS, KENT.—HOME SCHOOL 
al for GIRLS.—Large House, and eight acr2s of land. Gymnasium; 


Riding. Prospectus on application to Miss 8. OARR. The School is recom. 
ded by Miss Wordsworth, Principal of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, 








IXHOLME, DORKING.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL 

for BOYS.—Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in 

Honours), assisted by two Resident University Graduates, prepares Boys for 

entrance to the Public Schools, There is a Trained Governess for younger boys. 

Inclusive fees, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age. The School is recom- 
mended by W. Egerton Hine, Esq., Harrow School. 





T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL for GIRLS COMPANY, 
Limited, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE.—Head-Mistress: Miss M. M. 
DANIEL, late Resident Lecturer in Olassics, Girton College, Cambridge.—The 
above SCHOOL will be OPENED in SEPTEMBER next as a HIGH-OLASS 
BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS. The arrangements have been modelled on 
those of the best Girls’ Schools in England and Scotland, and are yery complete. 
The School is under the management of a strong and capable directorate. Tho 
Grounds and Playing Fields are very extensive.—The Prospectus may be bai 
from the HEAD-MISTRKSS, or from the SECRETARY. 





LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 
Large, well-built establishment; thirty bedrooms for sixty Boarders. 
Excelent cricket-field, playground, workshop, &c. Strong staff; sma!l classes, 
Boys very successful in the London Matric. Examination, Climate bracing. 
Very healthy; every care taken of delicate boys. 





OVER COLLEGE—NEXT TERM BEGINS 
SEPTEMBER 13th. Special EXHIBITIONS for Sons of Officers and 
Olergy.—For particulars, apply HEAD-MASTER. 





ONDON.—High-class SCHOOL for GIRLS. Every 

modern educational advantage. Six resident governesses. Well-known 

rofessors in attendance. Highest references, Large house and grounds.—Lady 
rincipal, Pelican House, Champion Hill, Denmark Hill, S.E. 





TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—A first-rate 
Preparatory School at very moderate fees. Many Scholarships recently 
ained at the Public Schools, including Six at Charterhouse. The Resident 
asters are graduates in honours of Oxford or Cambridge. The house stands 
in its own grounds in a high and healthy situation away from the town. 
References to the Dean of Peterborough and the Head-Masters of Charterhouse 
and other Publie Schools.—Full particulars from the Misses FRANKLIN. 


a ee 


Head-Master : 
Careful training in character; good organisation for work and play. One- 
third of school (with only two failures) passed public examinations in 1894, 





HOUSE SCHOOL, 
CLAPHAM COMMON, 8.W. 
F. C. MAXWELL, M.A., LL.D. 





DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 

34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. Head-Mistress, Miss JAPP, B A. 

The School Course includes the subjects of a High School curriculum, Natural 

Ecience with Laboratory work; Drawing, Singing, and Harmony, Needlework 

and Physical Exercises. Fees, four to six guineas aterm. Prospectuses, &., can 

be obtained from the Secretary. The NEXT TERM COMMENCES SEPTEM.- 
BER 17th. Private Omnibuses daily from Moseley and Handsworth, 

18 Newhall Street, Birmingham. T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 





IN CONNECTION WITH LANCING COLLEGE, 
S MICHAEL'S SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS 
e of GENTLEMEN. Terms from £50. Education on High-School system. 
Large house; private chapel; gardens; tennis-grounds; playing-field,—Apply 
to Miss RANDALL, Lady Warden, 8. Michael’s, Bognor, Sussex, 





T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 


For Prospectus, apply to the SEORETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B, 





ILL HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W. 

Founded 1807. Inclusive Fees. For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Head- 

Master, J. D. McOLURE, M.A., LL.M., tothe Boarding-House Master, or to the 
Secretary.—MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS THURSDAY, september 19th, 





ONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. Head-Master—Rev. R. ALLIOTT, M.A, 
Scholarships, Swimming Bath, Laboratory. 
Fees from 14 to 18 Guineas I< Term. 
TERMS COMMENCE in JANUARY, MAY, and SEPTEMBER, 





ENEVA, VILLA BEATRIX.—GIRLS’ HIGH-CLASS 
FINISHING SCHOOL.—Mdlle. LACROIX and Frl, HEINEMANN 
RECEIVE a LIMITED NUMBER of PUPILS. Professors from University 
and Conservatoire. Large garden; tennis-court. Mdlle Lacroix will be in 
London and accompany Pupils.—Address, till August 25th, 50 Belsize Park, 
Hampstead, London; or, Post-Office, Belfast. 





HE OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 


The Senate is about to appoint an ASSISTANT LECTURER in Class‘cs, to 
enter on his duties on October Ist. 
Applicaticns should be sent on or before September 2nd to the Registrar, from 








;  idaaiaaaaeal SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN. 


Full courses of instruction are given in this School and in the Royal Infirmary 
qualifying for the Mecical and Surgical ees of the 
UNIVERSITY of EDINBURGH, 
which are now open to women on the same terms as to men. Total fees for 
School and Hospital, £100 in one sum or £105 in instalments. WINTER TERM 
BEGINS OCTOBER 15th.—For particulars of Scholarships, Classes, &., apply 
to the Dean, Dr. SOPHIA JEX-BLAKE, Surgeon Square, Kdinburgh. 





T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 8.E. 





The WINTER SESSION of 1895-96 will OPEN on WEDNESDAY, October 2nd, 
— the Prizes will be distributed at 3 p.m. by Sir Epwin ARNOLD, K.O.1.E., 


Three Entrance Scholarships will be offered for competition in September, 
viz.:—One of £150 and One of £60 in Chemistry and Physics, with either 
Physiology, Botany, or Zoology, for first year’s Students; One of £50 in 
Anatomy, Physiology, and Chemistry, for third year’s Students, 

Scholarships and Money Prizes of the value of £300 are awarded at the 
Sessional Examinations, as well as several Medals, 

Special Olasses are held throughout the year for the Preliminary Scientifis 
and Intermediate M.B. Examinations of the University of London, 

All Hospital Appointments are open to Students without charge. 

The School Buildings and the Hospital can seen on application to the 
Medical Secretary. 

The Fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments, Entries may be wads 
separately to Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and special arrangements are 
made for Students entering in the.r second or subsequent years ; also for Dental 
Students and for qualified Practitioners. 

A Register of approved Lodgings is kept by the Medical Secretary, who a'so 
has a List of local Medical Practitioners, Clergymen, and others who receive 
Students into their houses. 

For Prospectuses and all particulars apply to Mr. RENDLE, the Medical 
Secretary. G. H. MAKINS, Dean. 








etal COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM. 
FACULTIES OF ARTS AND SCIENCE. 
SESSION 1895-96. 


THE SESSION WILL COMMENCE ON TUESDAY, OCTOBER Ist, 
Complete Courses of Instruction are provided for the various Examinations in 
Arts and Science and the Preliminary Scientific (M.B.) Examination of the 
University of London; for Students of Civil, Mechanical, or Electrical 
Engineering; and for those who desire to obtain an acquaintance with some 
branch of applied science, Students may, however, attend any class or com- 
bination of classes, 


There is also a Faculty of Medicine. A Syllabus containing full particulars, is 
published by Messrs. Cornish, New Street, Birmingham. Price 6d.; by post 7d. 


A SYLLABUS of the Faculties of Arts and Science, containing full informa- 
tion as to the various lecture and laboratory courses, lecture days and hours, 
fees, entrance and other scholarships, prizes, &c., is published by Meesrs. 
Cornish, New Street, Birmingham, ice 6d. ; by post 8d, 

Further information may be obtained on application, 

R. 8. HEATH, Principal. 
GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary and Registrar. 











NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
ENGINEERING AND ARCHITECTURE DEPARTMENT. 


ASSISTED BY TECHNICAL EDUCATION BOARD OF LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL AND BY THE CARPENTERS’ COMPANY, 


SESSION 1895-6. 


The COURSES of INSTRUCTION in Mechanical, Civil, Electrical Engineering, 
and Architecture COMMENCE on OCTOBER Ist. They are arranged to cover 
periods of two and three years, ; ; 
Particulars of the Courses, of Entrance Scholarships, of the Matriculation 
Examination, and of the Fees, may be obtained from the SECRETARY. 


PROFESSORS. 

MECHANICAL ENGINEERING, T. Hudson Beare, M.I.C.E. 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING, J. A. Fleming, F.R.S. 

CIVIL ENGINEERING, L. F. Vernon Harcourt, M.1.C.E. 

ARCHITECTURE, T. Roger Smith, F.R.LB.A. 

PHYSICS, G. Carey Foster, F.R.S. 

CHEMISTRY, W. re! F.RS. 

APPLIED MATHEMATICS, K. Pearson, M.A, 

ECONOMIO GEOLOGY, T. G. Bonney, FBS. 

MATHEMATIOS, M, J. M. Hill, F.B.8. 
The new wing of the College, opened by H.R.H. the Duke of Oonnaught in 
May, 1893, contains spaciovs mechanical and electrical engineering laboratories, 
workshops, drawing-office, museum,.and lecture theatres. 5 

The sbevaiede are fitted with all the best appliances for practical work and 

for research work of the most advanced character. 











The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DAMRELL 
AND Upuam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York, U.S.4.; Mxzssrs. Brentano’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A.; and GALIGNANI’s LIBRARY, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris, where 





whew a statement as to duties and emoluments sf be obtained. 
. W. HOLDER, Registrar, 





single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 
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LEGE and TRAINING 
PPIEE COLONIAL, COLLEGE and ™R 


HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 


i i tion to Colonial life, &c. Fine Sea air. Mixed 

Preparation for and introduction to, Coat Myint orteuliars. Work 

— = —Full information from the Director at above address, or from 
6 Victoria Street, Westminster Abbey. 





—Mille. BARDOL, Rue Monge 97, undertakes the 

ARS we RLS wishing to attend classes at the Sorbonne or else- 

. Lists of Jectures and classes in all subjects supplied, and all necessary 
a ts made (including a suitable escort). Terms from £10 per month, 

agg boom eee ulars apply to Mile. BARDOL, as above. Reference permitted to 

For agg on Gee, D.D., the Cloisters, Windsor Castle; Sir John Evans, 

the Rev. Us Hemel Hempstead; Miss Strong, Head-Mistress of the 


ne Jesh Mi high School, 6 Upper Baker Street, London ; and others. 


ania DES A 
ERSITY and HOME EDUCATION 
OMBINED UN Vil hee : Attendance at College Lectures 





THE LEYS SCHOOL, 


CAMBRIDGE, 


The AUTUMN TERM will COMMENOE on THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 19th, 


Applications for admission should be made at once to the Head-Master, the 
Rev. Dr. MOULTON, 





iO? Or? &£ UNIVERSITY. 
THE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 

The 22nd SESSION of the Department of Science, Techno! , and Arts, will 
BEGIN on OCTOBER 7th, and the 65th SESSION of the School of Medicine on 
OCTOBER Ist, 1895. 

The Classes prepare for the following Professions :— 





: rsational French and German; Courses in 
and ns yoy ms and Dressmaking, affording practical training in 
Bi esventials of a womanly education. Limited number. Inclusive fees.—Miss 
L D ROYCE, Eslington Tower, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—The SESSION 

of the FACULTIES of ARTS and LAWS and of SOIENOK (including 

the Indian and Oriental Schools and the Department of Fine 4rts) will BEGIN 
n WEDNESDAY, October 2nd. Profesror W. F. R, WELDON ~’.'\.8,, will make 

° the Scientific Work of the past Session, and the /i:vs will be dis- 


a oped by Bir Joun EricuseEy, Bart., President of the College, at 3 p.m. 
PROFESSORS. 
F, Althaus, Ph.D... eee oe +. German, — 
Jurisprudence and Constitutional Law 
J.P. Bate, M.A. LL.D... ++ +2 and History. 


T, Hudson Beare, B.Sc.Assoc., M.Inst.} wochanical Engineering. 

C.E., F.R.S.E. «+ eee ove ed | 7 gineering. 

Cecil Bendall, M.A... an om + Sanskrit, : 

Rev. T. @, Bonney, D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S., } Geology and Mineralogy (Yates-Gold- 
° ee eve vee smid Professorship). 


pee grown 2. N° Fine Arts (Slade Professorship), 
Rev. Robert Bruce, D.D. ... ons +» Persian, 5 ; 

|, W. Rhys Davids, LL.D., Ph.D. «« Pali and Buddhist Literature. 
Vacant oe dan pte oi » Italian Language and Literature, 
J. A. Fleming, M.A., D.Sc. F.R.S, ... Electrical Engineering. 


G. C. Foster, B.A. F.BS... +» .. Physics (Quain Professorship). 


H.S. Foxwell, M.A... ese nae ++ Political Economy. 
M. J. M. Hill, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S, ... Mathematics. 
A.E, Housman, M.A, .. oe = ve Latin. 


English Language and Literature 
W.P. Ker, M.A. .. ove ove “2 (Quain Professorship). 

H, Lallemand, B.-és-Sc, «+ we ~~ ove ~~ French Tenqueas and Literature. 
Rev. Dr. D. W. Marks. oe + Hebrew (Goldsmid Professorship), 
F.C. Montague, M.A. _ ... ove oe History, 

A. F. Murison, M.A.,LL.D.  w +» Roman Law. . 

F. W. Oliver, M.A., D.8c.... one + Botany (Quain Professorship), 
Karl Pearson, M.A., LL.B. ooo +. Applied Mathematics and Mechanics, 
W. M. Flinders Petrie, D.C.L. .. .. Egyptology. 

J. Arthur Platt, M.A. ... oe ee Greek. ; 
Vacant... + ss __ se  o@ oo Archeology (Yates Professorship). 
J. P. Postgate, M.A., Litt.D, .. |... Comparative Philology. 

W. Ramsay, Ph.D., F.R.S. ove Chemistry, 


Vv-_s_ 


E. A. Schiifer, F.R.S._.. se ase. Physiology (Jodrell Professorship). 

T. Roger Smith, F.R.LB.A. os «. Architecture, 

§, A. Strong, M.A.... ove ove ae a. ¢ Mind and Logic (Grot 
ilosophy of Mind and Logic (Grote 

J. Bully, Mody LL.D, oe ee frre ea eal) 


- —— i Reet, ate } Civil Engineering and Surveying. 
a " ¢ Zool and Comparative Anatomy 
W. F. R. Weldon, M.A., FBS... ... {087 Professorship). 
L. L. Price, M.A. 0 ove ove +» Statistics (Newmarch Lecturer), 
E. Moore, D.D. a ees oo Barlow Lecturer on Dante. 


Students are admitted to all Classes without previous examination. 


Scholarships, &c., of the value of £2,000 may be awarded annually. The regu- 
lations as to these, and further information as to Classes, Prizes, &c., may be 
obtained from the Secretary. J. M, HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 





HE DIVINE LAW of LOVE in its Application to the 
F ee of Man to the Lower Animals, By Frances Power CosnbE, 
pages 8vo, 
One or mcre copies of above will be sent gratis and post-free on application to 
Miss CopBE, Bearers, Dolgelly.. - i - 





Chemistry, Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, and Sanitary Engineering, Coal 
Mining, Textile Industries, Dyeing, Leather Manufacture, Agriculture, School 
Teaching, Medicine, and Surgery. University Degrees are also conferred in the 
faculties of Arts, Science, Medicine, and Surgery. 

Lyddon Hall has been established for Students’ residence. 
Prospectus of any of the above may be had from the REGISTRAR. 





ESTMINSTER HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
CAXTON STREET, 8.W. 

The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on TUESDAY, October Ist. 
Introductory Address by Mr. Hartripes at 4 p.m., followed by Distribution of 
Prizes by the Right Hon. Viscount Pex. 

Dinner at 7 p.m. at Oafé Monico, Dr. pz HavitLanp Hatt in the Chair, 
Dinner Secretary, Dr. WILLS. 

TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £60 and £40, and one of £20 for 
Dental Students, on Examination, September 28th and 29th, 

Fees: £115 in one sum on entrance, or £120 in two payments, or £132 in six 
payments. Special fees for partial and Dental Stadents. 

The Hospital has a service of over 200 beds and the usual special Departments. 

Prorpectus and all information on application to 

WALTER G. SPENOER, Dean. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without c to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R, J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 








AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 

G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities preseuted by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS,— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 





PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 102. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.0., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent,—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8. W. 





| peeeeeaeamemen ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848 


INVESTED FUNDS ws we owe we £20, 000,000 





MEDOC. 


VIN ORDINAIRE, Per Dozen. 
Bots. +-Bots. 


HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED, 19 Lomberd Street, and 57 Segre Cross, 


Established 1837, Incorporated 1880, 


HENIX FIRE OFFIOE. 





P — Liberal and Prompt ta. 
ee pe had = F gpar Paid-up Capital sssessssssesssssseseeee £1,500,000 Assured free of all Liability. tied 
wi th or mrithout water, The quality 13s, 78, 6d, Reserve¥ und 1,000,000 W.0 ut t) ONALD Joint 
with .. 0. 
Tribe found ogual to wine usually Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 ¥. B. MAODONALD, § Secretaries, 


DINNER CLARET. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. We can strongly recom. olonies, 
per Syn be pos On comparison it 

wi ound equal to wine offered 168, 98, 
at much higher prices by the small tor collection. 
foreign houses who pester private 
consumers in England, 


INER CLARE i ri 
F = old in bottle, Sy ae a ie a 


which may be ascertain: 


aE SE ok a 
are on the Bank’s Branches throughon 

T. ESTEPHE. Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji, yy 
TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANOES are made to the | fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 


BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent | Quotations on application to DUNVILL 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleri 


ed on application, 
R. MEWBURBN, Manager, 


— JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKEY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 


the largest stock of Whisky in the world, Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and ge 

and CO., 
illeries, Belfast; or at 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms | their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 


London, W.C, 








zen, 
HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 
In fine condition, and at prices, in many cases, 
below the ‘wholesale price in Bordeaux, 
including Vintages 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 


ported by ourselves, 


1878, 1 3 ESTABLISHED 1851. 
» 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889, All early im- | SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST NOTICE.—In future the InpEx tothe SPrEcTaToR” 


STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 





Prices incl . 4 
ude Bottles, sy on DEPOSITS, re = aia, UNTS, will be published half-yearly, instead of yearly from 


PER CENT. on 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., outa minimam monthly + nanny when not drawn | January to June, and from July to December), on the 


below £100, 





LIVERPOOL: Central Buildings, STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold 
North John Street. la t-free. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. ren 





The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with full particu- 
FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. | each, 


third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for 
the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s, 6d, 
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MACMILLAN AND CO”’S NEW BOOKS. 
The LIFE and LETTERS of EDWARD A. 


FREEMAN, D.C.L., LL.D. By W. R. W. Stepuens, B.D., Dean of 
Winchester. In 2 vols. Extra Crown 8vo, 17s. net. 
Mr. GLADSTONE writes to the Publishers:—“I am greatly pleased with the 
Dean’s presentation of Mr. Freeman's manly, simple, and noble personality.” 





16mo, ls, 


The NEW HOUSE of COMMONS. With 


Biogrephical Notices of its Members, Recorded Polls, Comparisons with 
Previous Elections, Statistical Analysis, &c. From the Times, 





EVERSLEY SERIES.—New Volume, 
Globe 8vo, 5s. 


NATURAL RELIGION. By Sir J. R. Seeley. 


K.0.M.G., Litt.D., &c. 





OHARLES KINGSLEY’S WORKS.—Pocket Edition, Vol. II. 
Pott 8vo, 1s, 6d. 


ALTON LOCKE, TAILOR and POET. An 


Autobiography. With a Prefatory Memoir by THomas Hucues, Q.C., 
Author of “ Tom Brown's Schooldays.” 





ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION.—New Volume. 


NELSON. By Prof. John Knox Laughton, 


Royal Naval College, Greenwich. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, 

TIMES.—* Those who are acquainted with the writer's previous contributions 
to naval history will not require to be told that the book shows evidence of 
abundant study ef first-hand material, and of all the literature of the subject, 
that it is written in a direct and vivid style, and that, unlike some other books on 
Nelson, it makes the reader feel that the author knows from experience what 
actually happens on board a man-of-war.” 





ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—New Volume, 


FIELDING, by Austin Dobson— 


THACKERAY, by AntHony TrotLtopE—DICKENS, by A. W. Warp 
Crown $vo, 3s. 6d. 





8yvo, 6d. 


The CHURCH and DISSENT in WALES. 


The Causes of the present Agitation, with Suggestions for its Mitigation. 
By the Rev. H. A. Moraan, D.D., Master of Jesus College, Cambridge. 
Archbishop of Cantersury at the Canterbury Diocesin Oonference :—* It 
does appear to me to be a most sober, temperate, and excellent paper.” 


Macmittan and Bowes, Cambridge. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London, 


FIVE NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


NOT COUNTING THE COST. By 


Tasma, Author of “‘ Uncle Piper of Piper’s Hill,” &, In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
(On Monday neat, 


THIRD EDITION OF 
MY LADY NOBODY. By Maanrren 


Maarrens, Author of *‘ An Old Ma‘d’s Love,” &c, In | vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


ANTHONY GRAEME. By 


Gray WHery weicut, Author of “The Vengeance of Medea,” &c. 
crown 8vo, 6s. 


BEWITCHED : a Love-Story. 


BenyeETr. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


WILDERSMOOR. By C. L. Anrrosvs. 


In 3 vols, crown 8vo. 











EpItH 


In 1 vol. 


By EmIty 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address; Booxmen, Lonpon. Code, Unicope. 

140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 








READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 


eee 


CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each 


MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO’S LIST 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY.—New Votumg, 
Edited by the Duke of BEAUFORT, K.G., and A. E. T. WATSON, 


SEA FISHING. 
By JOHN BICKERDYKE. 


With Contributions on WHALING, by Sir H. W. GorE-Boota; TARPON 
ALFRED C. Harmswortx; ANTIPODEAN AND FOREIGN FISH, by 
Senror. With Lilustrations by O. Napier Hemy, R. T. Pritchett, W, 

Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


May, and others. W. 








The First Number is now ready, price One Shilling. 


THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE of Sports 


and Pastimes. Prospectus on application. 





——, 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. H. RIDER HAGGARD, 


JOAN HASTE. 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
With 20 Illustrations by F, 8. Wilson, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE OUT-DOOR WORLD LIBRARY. 
BRITISH BIRDS. By W. H. Hudson, 


O.M.Z.S. With a chapter on Structure and Classification by Franx E, Brp. 
DARD, F.R.S. With 8 Colonred Plates from Original Drawings by A. Thorburn, 
and 8 Plates and 100 Figures in black and white from Original Drawings by 
G. E. Lodge, and 3 Illustrations from Photographs by R. B. Lodge. Crown 










8vo, 12s. 6d, 


London and New York: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO, 


WARD AND DOWNEY’S LIST. 


By C. T. 0, JAMES, 


ALWAYS WRONG: a Novel. In 3 vols, 


By OC. T. C. James, Author of ‘‘On Turnham Green,” Crown 8vo, 15s. net. 
‘* There is some excellent work in this book, work showing some of the finest 
qualities which go to the making of first-rate fiction,”"—Daily Chronicle. 
By JOHN BRIDGES, 


MYRTLE and IVY: a Novel. In 2 vols, 


By Joun A. Brivers, Author of “ Poets All,” ** Idylls of a Lost Village,” &e, 
Crown 8vo, 10s. net. 
“It is enjoyable, and this is a time when to call a novel enjoyable is high 


praise.” —Spectator. 
By ROBERT SHERARD. 








JACOB NIEMAND: a Novel. In 1 vol. 
By Rozsert SHERaRD, Crown 8vo, 63. 
Now ready, 2s., in cloth binding. 
The MAN of SEVEN OFFERS. By Edwin 


J. Exxuis, Author of “Fate in Arcadia.” With 7 Illustrations by the 
Author. 2s, 
Now ready, ls,; in cloth binding, 1s, 6d. 


The MASTER of the SILVER SEA. By 


Morey Ropers. 

‘“«*The Master of the Silver Sea’ is a story that leaves one glowing; an 
intensely moving story of cruelty and retribution at sea. Nothing that Mr. 
Morley Roberts bas written hitherto-and he has done some very striking work 
—seems to us to come near it in its concentrated strength, and the restrained 
skill with which its rapid effects are developed.”—Saturday Review. 


NOW READY. 


SOME CELEBRATED IRISH BEAUTIES of 


the LAST CENTURY. By Frances Grerarp, Author of ** Angelica Kauff- 
mann.” With numerons Portraits and Illustrations, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 21s. 
“ When true stories of a past time are told by one who can set them forth in 
all the grace of a good literary style, they are imbued with a finer charm than 
any romance. These stories possess that charm in a remarkable naa 
—Academy. 
‘* I well remember the interest and pleasure with which I read your Biography 
of the excellent Angelica Kauffmann, and I am receiving a somewhat similar 
enjoyment in the perusal of your ‘Irish Beauties.?”—From a letter to the 
author written by the Rt. Hon, W. E, GLuapsTone. 


STUDIES of CONTEMPORARY SUPERSTI- 


TION. By W. H. Mattocg, Author of ‘The New Republic,” &, 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. 
**A brilliant attempt to combat the Agnosticism of the day with its own 
weapons.”’— Times, 
“It deals, with all the force and cleverness which mark Mr. Mallock’s work, 
with some aspects of the great questions, religious and social, which occupy 80 
much space in contemporary thought.’’—Spectator. 


WARD & DOWNEY, Limited, 12 York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 





Terms of Subscription, 
—>_— 
Yearly. Hi Quarterly. 


yearly. 
B18 6iser0 14 Ssreed 7 2 


Including postage to any part of the United 
Kingdom .., be oce eco oes 


Including postage to any of the Australasian 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, s 
Chie een ae ce ee en AAO Cc Decne 0 8 
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A NEW VOLUME AND A NEW STORY. 


Captivating Study by “ B. K.,” entitled “ OF COOT 
Ne Oe AE PeRON” ix 


THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER 
OF THE 


Pall Mall Magazine 


FpiTED BY LoRD FREDERIG HAMILTON AND SIR DOUGLAS STRAIGHT, 
READY MONDAY, AUGUST 19th. 


200 pages, profusely illustrated, with a PHOTOGRAYURE and a COLOURED PLATE. 
PRICE EIGHTEENPENCE. 


CONTENTS. 

HIS HONOUR AND A LADY. Chaps, 1-4. 
SaRA JEANNETTE Duncan. 
Illustrated by A. D. McCormick. 

TO THE YELKOWAN. Viouer Fane, 
Illustrated by N. Vanderlyn, 

THE MAN THAT SHOT MACTURK. 
E. W. Hornvuna. 
Tilustrated by Arthur Jule Goodman, 

JOY AND SORROW. R. Savusrr. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF TRAFALGAR,— 
Part II, JupGE O’Connor Morris, 
Illustrated with Maps and Diagrams, 
LIDIAN: a Porrrair. E, M. Hewirt. 
Illustrated by F. S, Wilson, 





5 E. Frontispiece, 
ge Plate after GREUZE, 


3, Karis Ler. 
> ae by T. W. ati lacie 
AND HERON. “B.K.” 
OF ed by A. Barraud and H. Vanderlyn, 
LINES ON AN EDELWEISS MUFF. 
MariE Bancrort. 
EN FLESH AND SPIRIT. 
a A! ole Illustrated by Abbey Altson, 
COWES. Coloured Plate. 
After a Picture by Nora Davison. 
SAND CASTLES. Janmzs Mew. 
Illustrated by F. H. Sheppard. 


DUKE’S COUNTRY FIDELITY. J. A. Mippteron. 
= a T. Story. Mlustrated from Water-Colour GRETNA GREEN. Bzssrr P. L. Macmor- 


Drawings by Bernard Evans, R LAND, Illustrated by G. C. Manton. 
a s, R.I, 


IMPRESSIONS.— No. IV. AN AFTER- 
———S W. L. ALDEN. NOON CONCERT: “ FALLING SHADOWS.” 


a WITHOUT PREJUDICE, I. Zanewitt. 
= a aes tee ‘ eae en with Thumb-Nail Sketches by G. R. 
—No. V. 2 . ylmer. 
Coa ed with Engravings by M. Stainforth, “THE HUMOURS OF THE MONTH.” 
EVERY ARTICLE IS PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED BY THE LEADING ARTISTS. 


PuBLIsHING AND EpiroriaL Orrices: 18 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 


— 








FOUNDED IN THE YEAR 1829. 


THE CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


2 and 3, THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W, 


Pareows His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 
“~ (His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 

PrRFSIDENT—The Right Hon, and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
Cuarrman—The Very Rev. the DEAN of bee et Deputy-CuairnmMan—The Hon, EDWARD W. 
Puysician—J. KINGSTON FOWLER, Esq., M.A., M.D. ActuarY—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq,, F.1.A. 

SecreTary—G, H. HODGSON, Esq., M.A. 


OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 


(For Qualifications, see Prospectus.) 


Accumulated Fund, £3,902,853. Annual Income, £395,073, 
SPECIAL FEATURES :— 


1—The Annual Premiums charged are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact being equivalent to an 
IMMEDIATE Bonus. 

2,—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale, No AGENTS being employed or Com- 
MISSION paid for the introduction of business, 

8.—The Rate of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among the general population: 

4,—The combination of the above favourable circumstances has resulted in the return of EXCEPTION- 
ALLY LARGE Bonuses to the Assured Members, The Bonus declared for the 5 years ending 
—— 1891, amounted to £517,000, making the total Bonuses distributed now amount to 

5.—The Reserves for the Society’s Liabilities have been estimated on THE MOST STRINGENT BASIS EM- 
PLOYED BY ANY INSURANCE INSTITUTION IN THE UNITED KiNnaGDOM. 

6,—Assured Members have therefore ABSOLUTE SECURITY with the prospect of the continuance of a 
HIGH RATE OF BONUS. 

WHOLE-LIFE axp ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES crantep at Low PREMIUMS, WITH RIGHT OF 
PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 

















SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


£3,500,000 


HAVE BEEN PAID BY 


THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE CO, 


(Established 1849) OuTSIDE Pace, TWELVE GuINEAS, 





























Page £1010 0 
A SREERERETIS 2 WEED ccicscaccnacooenienay” Ge 
RAILWAY AOCIDENTS, uarter-Page 212 6 
EM a AITOW COlUMN .isssosssrrrrrrroeree 310 0 
PLOYERS’ LIABILITY, Half-Column.........000 15 0 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, Quarter-Column ........00c000000000 O17 6 

64 CORNHILL, LONDON, A, VIAN, Secretary. ComPaniEs, 
Outside Page 21414 0 
Inside Page srescccoscssccrserrrrsseee 1212 0 


= : : Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column 
THE Opinion of every Englishman 18 | half-width), 5s.; and ls, per line for every additional 
i that liberty of speech and action is the birth- line (containing on an average twelve words), 
right of every free man, ‘Britons never shall be ; 
pcg 4 one of the Jango popular of our national | Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
gs, and, as a mat it is i i ‘ ‘. 

slavery to ‘exist under the ame ara the Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 
British flag. In the same manner, men cannot | Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page 
jmp Spe noe by the a es — if 14s. per inch, 

ice themselves under t! ing influe ‘ : ° 
of Holloway’s Pills and Ointment. Phebe success cm Broad column following “Publications of the Week,’ 
all parts of the world is now a familiar story, and it 13s. per inch. 
is = necessary to say here, there is no known dis. 
pen that cannot be speedily cured or relieved by 





HODDER AND STOUGHTON'S 
LIST. 





BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING. 


EIGHTH EDITION, 


COMPLETING 
50,000. 
Bound in art linen, gilt top, 6s. 
BESIDE 
THE 
BONNIE 
aie BRIER 

BUSH. 


MACLAREN, 





AN EDITION DE LUXE OF 


AULD LICHT IDYLLS. By J. M. 
Barrie, With 18 Etchings by William Hole, 
R.S.A. Handsomely — by Messrs. R. and 
R, Clark, of Edinburgh, on English Hand-made 
Paper. Large post 4to, 3ls, 6d. 

*,* A few Copies at £3 3s., signed by Author 
and Artist, with Etchings printed on Japanese 
Paper. 

“‘Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton have published 
an Gdition de luxe of Mr, J. M. Barrie’s ‘ Auld Licht. 
Idyls.’ It is beautifully printed on Jarge paper; 
but the most notable feature of it is the illustrations, 
which have been executed by Mr. William Hole. 
This is the edition of * Auld Licht Idylls’ for who- 
ever can afford to buy it.”—Spectator, July 20tb, 1695, 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
In buckram, gilt top, crown 8vo, 6s. each, 


1, A WINDOW in THRUMS, Thirteenth 
Edition. 


. MY LADY NICOTINE. Sixth Edition. 
. AULD LICHT IDYLLS. Ninth Edition. 


3 
4, WHEN a MAN’S SINGLE, Eighth 
Edition, 


bo 


Crown 8vo, art linen, gilt top, 68, 


LOVE and QUIET LIFE. Somerset 


Idylls. By WaLTER Raymonp, Author of “ Gentle- 
man Upcott’s Daughter,” “ Young Sam and 
Sabina,” &c. 


‘The story is quaint, simple, and fresh, abounding 
in descriptive passages, minute in execution, yet 
large in effect. The character sketches are humorous 
and natural, and bear evidence being personal 
studies from life.”—Daily News, 





A NEW GALLOWAY STORY. 


The COUNTRY MINISTER’S LOVE 

STORY. By Mania Bett. Crown 8yo, cloth, 5s, 

** The story as a whole is full of interest, and somo 

of the characters are drawn with unmistakable sk l!.” 
—Dundee Advertiser, 





JANE BARLOW’S WORKS. 


i. 
FIFTH EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


IRISH IDYLLS. 


“The ‘Irish Idylls’ are delightful reading, and 
afford a truer insight into Irish peasant cha’ A 
and ways of lifeand thought, than any book that it. 
has been cur fortune to read for a long time.”— 
Athenzum, 

‘On many grounds ‘Irish Idylls’ is a notable 
book. As the performance of a new writer it is 
nothing less than wonderfual,”—* Q,” in the Speaker. 


Il, 
THIRD THOUSAND, crown 8yo, art linen, 
gilt top, 6s. 


KERRIGAN’S QUALITY. 


** The nobility of conception, the keen foeigs and 
the tender sympathy which mark Miss low’s 
latest work, combine to render it one of the most 
notable achievements in the fiction of the year.”— 
Athenzum. 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 





Terms! net, 





Displayed Advertisements according to space. | 
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Cadbury's 


“Of the Highest Degree of 


Purity and Nutritive Value.”—/ea/z. 



















“A perfectly pure Cocoa, of the highest quality. The name 
‘Cadbury’ on any packet is a guarantee of purity.”—A/edical A nnual 





“We have examined the samples brought under our notice, 
and find that they are genuine, and that the Cocoa is just what 
it is declared to be by Cadbury Brothers.’—Lawncet. 





“Cadbury’s Cocoa has in a remarkable degree those natural 
elements of sustenance which give the system endurance and hardi- 
hood, building up muscle and bodily vigour, with a steady action 
that renders it a most acceptable and reliable beverage.’—/eal/th. 





“Of Absolute Purity and freedom from Alkali. May be pre- 
scribed without hesitation with the certainty of obtaining uniform 


and gratifying results. —Lvazthwazte's Retrospect of Medicine. 





“Cadbury's Cocoa contains, in a condensed and increased form, 


all the nourishing properties of the Cocoa bean.”—-7he A nalyst. 


“CADBURY's’ 


“‘The Typical Cocoa of English Manufacture—Absolutely Pure.” rie Analyst. 
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